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ANGELO RIBELLO, 
A VENETIAN STUDY. 


IL 

WIDE lucid eyes in cavernous orbits set ; 
Aflame like living opals or the sea ; 

Vibrant with floods of electricity ; 

The soul projected in each fiery jet: 

This thy fierce fascination haunts me yet ; 
And I have dreamed all Venice into thee ; 
Her domes of pearl, her heaven’s immensity, 

And superhuman saints of Tintoret. 

Hoarse-voiced art thou as Tritons of her 

brine ; 
Swift as man-snaring murderous ocean shark ; 

White as foam-wreaths blown over Lido’s line ; 
— bats that skim those waves at 

ark ; 

Storm-browed with curls of thunder ; leonine 
As the winged guardian war-beast of St. 

Mark, 


Il, 
Rebellious Angel! Were it mine, the skill 
Of those first Titans, Titian, Veronese, 
Or him the master mightier-winged than 
these, 
Thy Tintoret who reigns o’er Venice still ; 
I would compel thee, by art’s crucible 
— the soul’s ore from gross earthly 
ees, 
To re-assume amid heaven’s hierarchies 
Thy station, purged, pure, and of perfect will. 
A warrior angel, thou with those should’st 


stan 
wae eee our Lady round her throne of 
ight; 

And in thy puissant grasp a gleaming brand ; 

And all about thy shoulders armor bright : 
But I would have thine eyes even as they are, 
Gazing from steel-clad brows, each orb a star. 

Academy. J. A. SyMonpbs, 


DUAL LIFE. 


Sort and sound he sleeps, my dear, 
Dark fringed lids o’er tired eyes ; 
Strong hands, thrown in utter rest, 
Quiet on the quiet breast ; 

Firm lips half fallen in smile apart, 
And the pulsing of the heart 
Scarcely fans my cheek who watch 
The flutter of his breath to catch, 
So very still he lies, 


Soft and sound he sleeps, outworn, 
By the fret and strife 

Of the eager hours that fill 

Each long day of good or ill ; 

Of gallaat battle for the truth ; 

Of _ thoughts of gifted youth ; 
Of fighting often hand to hand, 
With fate he cannot understand, 
For full and hard his life. 





Soft and sound! No restless dreams 
Trouble his repose ; 

Vet, while the form exhausted sleeps, 
The spirit somewhere vigil keeps ; 

For he who lives, and loves, and makes, 
His impress on each thing he takes, 

To shape, or change, or mould at will, 
He does not lie there dumb and still, 
As that his servant does. 


Soft and sound it sleeps, while he 
Breaks his prison bars, 

Perchance to¢soar on fearless wings, 
And in unconscious wanderings, 

To hold communion full and free 
With the beloved we may not see, 
Till all our earthly race is run, 
Beyond the moon, beyond the sun, 
Beyond the great white stars. 


Soft and sound, the while I creep 
Noiseless ever, near ; 

My soul is captive as I sit 

In the warm frame that waits with it, 
And watch o’er him I love the best, 
Half jealous @# the tranquil rest 

That sets his spirit free to rove 
Somewhere — where I with all my love, 
May scarcely follow, dear. 


Soft and sound! My fingers glide 
Into your nerveless hold ; 
Beside your head my own [ lay, 
I try to call your soul away, 
Whate’er the holy haunts it seeks, 
My will, its passionate summons speaks ; 
My love, and all its royal might, 
I clothe my call in strength to-night. 
Darling, will you obey ? 
All The Year Round. 


THE SEA. 


IN sunlight and in storm the giant sea 
Breathes with the equal breath of yearlong 


sleep ; 

From icone to breath it is a day, so deep, 
So utter deep his rest. The winds in glee 
May pass like faery dreams across his face, 

Or winds in wrath may stir the spumy hair 

That hoary was ere toiling peoples were 
Or flowers or grass or any pleasant place, 

But still he sleeps, with breath on equal breath, 

And still he sleeps till now we scarcely 

fear ; 

Yet once he rose and swept the green earth 

clear 
And laughed alone the surging heavens be- 
neath. 
Dream’st thou again to tumble thrones and 
creeds 
Deep down together ’mid the tangled weeds? 
Academy. 
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From The Modern Review. 
RICHARD COBDEN. 


ENGLISH literature has, during the last 
few years, been enriched by some excel- 
lent biographies; and Mr. John Morley 
takes a high place among the best of the 
contributors to our knowledge of our great 
contemporaries, by his “ Life of Richard 
Cobden.” * He was fortunate in his sub- 
ject; but he brings to his task rare quali- 
fications, and he has used the mass of 
material which was at his disposal with a 
discrimination and tact which have been 
already universally recognized. In telling 
the story of Cobden’s life, his biographer 
has had to deal with many delicate ques- 
tions and to touch matters in which living 
persons are concerned ; and yet there is 
not, I believe, a single line in the two vol- 
umes, which can cause pain to any reader, 
or which the writer will regret having 
written. The angry feelings of the con- 
troversies in which Mr. Cobden was en- 
gaged were very rarely able to stir the 
self-possessed calmness of the great 
leaguer’s mind, and they are not permitted 
to mar the record of his life. 

Mr. Morley has acted wisely and well 
in not recalling petty grievances, but has 
contented himself with giving what can- 
not fail to be a most valuable addition to 
the sources, on which the future historian 
will have to draw for materials, while de- 
scribing a period of history more fruitful 
in lasting influence upon English society 
than any other of modern times. For 
while the anti-Corn-Law agitation in its 
results upon public peace and prosperity 
has been productive of incalculable bene- 
fit to the community, yet its results have 
not been confined to securing freedom of 
trade and consequent increase of comfort 
and prosperity. The circumstance that, 
with strange blindness to their own real 
welfare, the representatives of the landed 
interest resisted the repeal of the taxes on 
food to the very last, compelled commer- 
cial men to enter into political life in a 
manner previously unknown, and to ac- 
quire such skill in the use of the weapons 
of party warfare that the whole character 


* The Life of Richard Cobden. By Jonn Mortey. 
2 vols. London: Chapman and Hall. 1881. 
. 
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of our government has gradually under- 
gone a remarkable change, and commerce 
is represented in the Cabinet and among 
the chief officers of her Majesty’s govern- 
ment in a manner which would have been 
deemed impossible thirty-five years ago. 
It is ceasing to be true that the aristocracy 
and the landed gentry are the governing 
classes of the nation. The increase of 
wealth, the higher education and the prac- 
tical business habits of the mercantile 
community have secured for them an in- 
fluence in the country, to which the con- 
servative and aristocratic prejudices of 
the nation have given way, and to which 
it is not difficult to see that greater con- 
cessions will still have to be made. In 
this silent revolution Cobden’s career has 
been of untold power, and his life must 
therefore be carefully studied by all in- 
terested in the progress of English lib- 
erty. 

Richard Cobden sprang from a good 
stock, but had few advantages of educa- 
tion as a boy. The Midhurst dame- 
school, and a Yorkshire school, of the 
Dotheboys Hall type, where he spent five 
miserable years, were the only places 
claiming to give education which he ever 
attended; it is only just, therefore, to 
count him among those who must be called 
self-educated. Under such circumstances, 
itis not surprising that he should have 
valued utilitarian branches of knowledge 
more than those classical and theoretical 
studies which give a wider foundation, 
and therefore a surer training, for the 
work of life. But no reader of Mr. Cob- 
den’s political writings and collected 
speeches can fail to see the traces of ex- 
tensive and thorough reading in history 
and literature whch prove that he must 
have made more than ordinarily good use 
of his opportunities, and must have had 
a very pure natural taste to make his style 
so attractive and convincing, and to ena- 
ble him to draw his arguments not only 
from contemporary experience, but from 
the accumulated stores of history. 

The space at my disposal does not ad- 
mit of my entering into any detailed ac- 
count of Richard Cobden’s successful 
business career. He had to work, not 
for himself alone, but also for the rest of 

’ 
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the family, his father and brother having 
both of them failed in their undertakings, 
His first public work was the establish- 
ment of schools for the children of that 
part of north-east Lancashire where his 
print-works were situated. In his letters 
to his partner, Mr. Foster, who shared 
his interest in educational work, he re- 
veals his natural skill in organization, and 
his perception of the best means of en- 
listing the services of others in the work 
he wished to accomplish. 

It was after a visit to the United States 
in 1835, from which he returned with an 
increased admiration of the American 
character and with a high estimate of the 
future of the country and its institutions, 
that his real life-work may be said to have 
fairly begun. His first pamphlet, “ En- 
gland, Ireland, and America,” which had 
been published before his journey to the 
States, may be regarded as his earliest 
contribution to the free-trade controversy, 
as well as his first statement of the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention. On his return 
from America he found that the fear of 
Russia, roused to a large extent by Mr. 
Urquhart’s writings, was endangering the 
prospects of peace, and in the summer of 
1836 he published his second pamphlet, 
“Russia.” Both these pamphlets were 
undeniably successful. The opinions to 
which Cobden devoted himself with so 
much power in after days are all contained 
in these his earliest writings, and are sup- 
ported by the arguments which by varied 
illustration and repeated enforcement at 
last won the nation’s agreement and adop- 
tion. 

His health, never robust, seems to have 
given way under the pressure of work he 
had to perform on his return from Amer- 
ica, and as his business was in good or- 
der, he spent the winter of 1836-7 in 
visiting the East. Of this journey Mr. 
Morley gives a very interesting descrip- 
tion by well-selected extracts from Mr. 
Cobden’s letters and journal. But we 
must hurry on towards the time when he 
put the vast mass of information which 
he gathered on this, as on his other jour- 
neys, to practical use in dealing with the 
social questions which with increasing 
force pressed for solution. 

4‘ 
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The general condition of the country 
had been growing more and more de- 
pressed, and the poverty and suffering of 
the working classes had caused discon- 
tent to spread widely among them. Ev- 
ery article they used was taxed, and as 
this taxation not only rendered everything 
dear, but also diminished production, it 
lowered wages, while it made the purchas- 
ing power of what was earned less. No 
one who knows how poverty affects those 
who suffer without education sufficient to 
enable them to judge as to the true cause 
of their suffering, will be surprised at the 
disturbances which occurred in Lanca- 
shire. There were torchlight meetings, 
and midnight gatherings, under the lead- 
ership of earnest men, who thought that 
only by the reforms embodied in the Peo- 
ple’s Charter could the nation’s wrongs 
be redressed. Cobden, with clearer vis- 
ion, saw how the material evils weighing 
on the country could be removed. He 
did not condemn the people, but saw that 
they should be better guided. “1 think,” 
he writes to his brother in October, 1838, 
“the scattered elements may yet be gath- 
ered round the question of the Corn Laws. 
It appears to me that a moral and even a 
religious spirit may be infused into that 
topic, and if agitated in the same manner 
that the question of slavery has been, it 
will be irresistible ” (vol. i., p. 126). 

The Corn Laws had from the beginning 
been unpopular with the work-people in 
Lancashire. At Peterloo the mottoes on 
the banners demanded their repeal as 
strongly as they asked for Parliamentary 
reform. But now the middle classes were 
beginning to see how important to their 
welfare would be the adoption of free 
trade. An Anti-Corn-Law Association 
had been founded in London in 1836, by 
Grote, Molesworth, Joseph Hume, and 
Roebuck ; but they were not the men to 
organize a popular agitation, nor was Lon- 
don the place from which the work could 
be carried on which was needful to over- 
come the prejudices and mistaken theo- 
ries of the landholders and their tenants. 
London is a vast aggregation of individu- 
als, it is not a unity which can be stirred ; 
too many objects distract the attention of 
its inhabitants, and its size makes it im- 
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possible to produce results which can be 
attained in smaller towns. On the 24th 
of September, 1838, seven men met in 
the York Hotel, Manchester, and deter- 
mined to form a new association on a pop- 
ular basis. Their numbers soon increased. 
The name of Cobden does not appear on 
the first list of the provisional committee, 
though that of John Bright does; itis only 
published in the second list — exactly a 
week after he had written the memorable 
words just quoted from his letter to his 
brother. Several meetings of the new 
association were held, and the pressure 
thus exercised caused the Chamber of 
Commerce of Manchester to take action. 
Its leading members were cautious, and 
desirous of avoiding all extremes. They 
proposed a petition in favor of modifica- 
tions of the Corn Laws, but did not men- 
tion repeal. A warm debate ensued, and 
“ Cobden struck into the debate with that 
finely tempered weapon of argumentative 
speech which was his most singular endow- 
ment. ... He brought out a lucid proof 
that the Corn Law was the only obstacle to 
a vast increase of their trade, and that 
every shilling of protection on corn which 
thus obstructed their prosperity, passed 
into the pockets of the landowners, with- 
out conferring an atom of advantage on 
either the farmer or the laborer” (vol. i., 
p- 145). The debate was adjourned, and 
at the subsequent meeting a petition pre- 
pared by Cobden was almost unanimously 
adopted. The association, cheered by its 
first triumph, began the agitation in ear- 
nest. In January, 1837, “Cobden threw 
out one of those expressions which catch 
men’s minds in moments when they are 
ripe for action. ‘ Let us,’ he said, ‘invest 
part of our property in order to save the 
rest from confiscation.’ Within a month 
six thousand pounds had been raised, the 
first instalment of many scores of thou- 
sands still to come ” (vol. i., p. 146.) 

It is not possible to tell the tale of the 
agitation here. It occupies more than 
two hundred pages of Mr. Morley’s 
book, and yet that only records Cobden’s 
share in the great task, with many omis- 
sions. But the literary skill displayed in 
this part of the work is so great that a far 





clearer idea is given of the labors of those 
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engaged in the agitation than we gain 
from the more detailed chronicle of the 
League’s work contained in Mr. Pren- 
tice’s “* History of the Anti-Corn League.” 

As we read we seem to hear again 
the rising power of popular indignation 
against the selfish greed which banded 
the defenders of the Corn Laws together 
during the seven years’ struggle; we see 
how wisely and judiciously that power 
was directed. Again, we wonder at the 
marvellous skill with which the leaders 
invented new methods of applying the 
popular enthusiasm which they had 
roused, Again and again we admire the 
varied means by which the stronghold of 
monopoly was assailed, and witness how, 
with never-failing novelty of argument 
and fresh store of evidence, Cobden and 
his colleagues overwhelmed their antago- 
nists, until the fatal season of 1846, with 
its famine and consequent pestilence, 
overcame the last obstacles, and Lord 
John Russell’s letter to the citizens of 
London, giving up his long-cherished pro- 
posal for a fixed duty, made Sir Robert 
Peel’s Parliamentary position untenable, 
and brought the great work to a trium- 
phant issue. The whole force of the 
land-holding interest, the power of the 
aristocracy was overthrown, and that 
chiefly, as the leaders of all sections of 
politicians united in acknowledging, by 
the “unadorned eloquence of Richard 
Cobden.” 

While reading this portion of Mr. 
Morley’s work, we cannot help wishing 
that the advocates of what is called fair 
trade would but carefully study it. Every 
argument they adduce, as if it were an 
original discovery of the present day, 
would be seen to be a fallacy exploded 
years ago. Their conception of forcing 
foreign nations to reduce their high du- 
ties upon our manufactured goods by 
imposing taxes on what we import from 
them has been exposed by the old advo- 
cates of the Anti-Corn-Law League time 
after time, and it is curious to find busi- 
ness men fancying that the distress 
caused by a succession of bad harvests 
and by the constant waste of wealth 
caused by the national expenditure on 
strong drink, would be relieved and not 
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intensified by burdening trade by the 
restoration of protection. 

The change which has come over the 
trade of the country in consequence of 
free trade has been of such incalculable 
value, that it seems incredible that the 
advocates of fair trade can have exam- 
ined the figures which the statistical ab- 
stract places at their disposal. Take the 
article of food alone. In 1840 the impor- 
tation of live cattle was absolutely pro- 
hibited, in 1880 we imported live animals 
to the value of £10,239,295; of bacon 
and ham we imported in 1840, 6,180 cwt., 
in 1880, 5,743,900 cwt.; of corn and flour 
of all kinds we imported in 1840, 16,600,- 
774 cwt., in 1880, 134,173,520 cwt.; taking 
all kinds of provisions, the value of our 
imports in 1840 amounted to £27.599,431, 
while in 1880 it exceeded £184.000,000. 
Who can ever imagine the increase of 
comfort and of health which these figures 
imply? Again look at the results of free 
trade, as far as it is carried out by us, 
upon the foreign commerce of the nation. 
In 1840 our imports amounted to £62,- 
004,000, our exports to £110,128,718, our 
total foreign trade amounted therefore to 
£172,132,718. In 1879 our imports were 
£ 362,991,875, and our exports £248,784,- 
304. The figures are too vast to be com- 
prehended; but does not this immense 
increase tell of the improved condition of 
the nation ina manner which should si- 
lence the foolish cry of those who are 
seeking, by their attempted revival of pro- 
tectionist fallacies, to distract the atten- 
tion of the nation from the serious re- 
‘forms which still are needed to place its 
welfare on a sure foundation ? 

Or, again, we may take another set of 
figures —those referring to pauperism. 
The number of able-bodied persons re- 
lieved by the guardians in the year 1840 
was, in England and Wales, 201,644; in 
1881, notwithstanding the increase of the 
population by ten millions, this number 
had fallen to 111,169. Any one who is in 
the slightest degree acquainted with the 
condition of the people will be able to 
appreciate the vast amount*of moral as 
well as material improvements that is im- 
plied by such a diminution of pauperism 
amongst us, and is not a great part of 
this improvement to be ascribed to the 
increase of industrial activity, which has 
been the necessary and inevitable result 
of free trade even in its incomplete appli- 
cation to our fiscal arrangements ? When 
we read the speeches wiich Mr. Cobden 
delivered during the seven years of the 
anti-Corn-Law agitation in the House of 
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Commons or on the platform of anti-Corn- 
Law meetings, we are struck by the clear 
foresight and startling accuracy with 
which he foretold the results which the 
policy he advocated would secure. His 
speeches had not perhaps the power of 
kindling such enthusiasm as the impas- 
sioned eloquence of John Bright could 
arouse, nor did they reach the rhetorical 
grandeur of some of W. J. Fox’s studied 
orations, or move their hearers to tears, 
as did some of the touching speeches of 
Mr. R. R. Moore, but their unanswerable 
array of facts, their clear enunciation of 
undeniable principle, and their irresistible 
logic, made use of the feelings which his 
coadjutors evoked, and at last compelled 
the unwilling assent of Parliament. 

Cobden’s public work on the platform 
and in the House, and in the practical 
organization of the League, was done at 
the expense of his private interests. His 
own business was neglected in order to 
serve his country, and had it not been for 
the generous help afforded him by per- 
sonal friends, he would have been com- 
pelled to withdraw from the struggle 
before his reward came, in the final tri- 
umph of the principles he advocated. 
There is scarcely anything more touching 
than the brief extracts Mr. Morley gives 
from the correspondence with Frederick 
Cobden, revealing the pressing personal 
difficulties which assailed the great leader 
during the years 1844 and 1845. In Sep- 
tember of the latter year Cobden, “at the 
cost of anguish which we may imagine, 
came to the terrible resolution to give up 
public affairs.’ He communicated his 
decision to Mr. Bright, and the letter he 
received in reply has fortunately been 
preserved to enable us to understand 
something of the tie which has united the 
names of Cobden and Bright in far more 
than political connection (vol. i., pp. 330- 
330). 

The means were soon raised to tide 
over the emergency, and Cobden was en- 
abled to return to the cause, then on the 
eve of victory. But what suffering had 
not to be endured by the nation before 
that victory was won! The mysterious 
potato-blight fell upon the country, and a 
population, reduced by iniquitous legisla- 
tion to subsist on that least nutritious 
kind of food, stood face to face with star- 
vation. Those were exciting days. Lord 
John Russell’s Edinburgh letter, the 
resignation of Sir Robert Peel’s admin- 
istration, the excited meetings of the 
League, the attempt of Lord John Russell 
to form a Liberal government, and the 
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offer of a subordinate place in it to Cob- 
den, which was declined, and the re- 
sumption of office by Sir Robert Peel, all 
followed one another rapidly. When Par- 
liament met, the government announced 
its intention of repealing the Corn Laws ; 
but still all was not over. The ministry 
could not give the whole of its attention 
to one subject. The distress in Ireland 
had produced “its natural fruits in dis- 
order and violence.” A Coercion Bill, 
the usual device, was proposed, amid the 
united opposition of the Irish and the 
Radical members, who were opposed to 
coercion on principle, and of the Whigs 
and Protectionists, who, as party men, 
were desirous of driving the government 
from office. It was evident what the 
result would be. The bill for repeal was 
carried in the House of Lords, and on the 
same night the Coercion Bill was rejected 
in the Commons. The ministry went out, 
and Lord John Russell was called upon 
to form the new Cabinet. Cobden’s re- 
fusal to take office in November, 1845, 
prevented his being again invited, but 
Mr. Milner Gibson was appointed to the 
office which Cobden had declined. On 
the very day on which Lord John notified 
the fact to Mr. Cobden, the final meeting 
of the League was held. The laborious 
and exciting work of eight momentous 
years was finished. 

_ Although on one great subject Cobden 
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ligionists with the educational reform- 
ers, and might have been successful had 
not the great political crash of 1857 oc- 
curred just when he had brought about 
a compromise between Sir John Pak- 
ington and his friends with the council 
of the National Public School Associa- 
tion. 

But even more prominent than in the 
agitation for national education was the 
place which Cobden took in working for 
international disarmament and _ interna- 
tional arbitration. He attended peace 
conferences at home and abroad, moved 
resolutions in the House of Commons in 
favor of his scheme, and attacked the 
practice of lending money to the great 
military powers of the Continent, which 
he justly asserted was a system calculated 
to perpetuate the horrors of war. He 
pointed out that “those who lend money 
for such purposes are destitute of any of 
those excuses by which men justify resort 
to the sword. They cannot plead patri- 
otism, self-defence, or even anger, or the 
lust of military glory. They sit down 
coolly to calculate the chances to them- 
selves of profit or loss in a game in which 
the lives of human beings are at stake. 
They have not even the savage and bru- 
tal gratification which the old pagans had, 
after they had paid for a seat in the am- 
phitheatre, of witnessing the bloody com- 
bats of gladiators in the circus” (vol. ii., 


had seen the nation come to his own opin- | p. 69) 


ions, on other matters he had yet to ex- 
perience that he was in advance of his 
time — nay, even of many of the men who 
had supported him in his economical re- 
forms. In 1847 the Lancashire Public 
School Association had been established 
in Manchester, to obtain for the county a 
system of rate-supported secular schools 
under local management. To this limited 
plan Cobden gave strenuous support, as 
also to the scheme which, in 1850, was 
extended to the whole country. Unfostu- 
nately, religious jealousy prevented any 
national educational measure being car- 
ried for nearly a quarter of a century. 
On the one hand, every Liberal proposal 
was opposed by the members of the es- 
tablished Church, who denounced every 
scheme which did not secure to them the 
control of elementary schools ; while, on 
the other hand, the great mass of Dis- 
senters on voluntary principles opposed: 
the interference of the State in the man- 
agement of schools. Mr. Cobden, him- 
self a Churchman, was too enlightened 
not to deplore this theological rivalry. 
He strove to unite his more liberal co-re- 





It was a noble thing to see Cobden thus 
striving to make men feel the moral re- 
sponsibility of the use of capital; .but 
events were not as yet to favor popular 
acquiescence in such advanced views. 
He was in the minority which opposed 
Mr. Roebuck’s resolution approving of 
Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy in 1850. 
The popular feeling was that Lord Pal- 
merston was upholding the glory of En- 
gland and the cause of freedom in Europe 
by his antagonism to Russia. Looking 
back upon the tone of the country at the 
time, it is undeniable that the military 
spirit was rising more and more. Mr. 
Morley aptly quotes from one of Cobden’s 
pamphlets (vol. ii., p. 131) the absurd ru- 
mors which filled the public mind with 
expectations of a French invasion, and 
tells us how Cobden bravely maintained 
his position against the sneers and taunts 
of less far-seeing statesmen. In a pam- 
phlet entitled “ 1793 and 1853,” he showed 
how unjustifiable our conduct had been 
in provoking the great war which involved 
this nation in such fearful sacrifice of life 
and treasure. He pointed out that we 
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- were on the verge of a like iniquity, and 
urged with eloquent -words the wiser 
course of using the energy, the courage, 
and the resources of the nation in re- 
dressing the many social wrongs ‘which 
still weighed down our country, instead 
of wasting them in arming against fan- 
cied dangers from France. It would be 
difficult to find a nobler description of the 
superiority of civil to military courage 
than in the concluding words of the pam- 
phlet, which Mr. Morley quotes with just 
appreciation : — 


A famine fell upon nearly one-half of a great 
nation. The whole world hastened to con- 
tribute money and food, But afew courageous 
men left their homes in Middlesex and Surrey, 
and penetrated to the remotest glens and bays 
of the west coast of the stricken island, to ad- 
minister relief with their own hands. To say 
that they found themselves in the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death would be but an imper- 
fect image: they were in the charnel house of 
anation. Never since the fourteenth century 
did pestilence, the gaunt handmaid of famine, 
glean so rich a harvest. In the midst of a 
scene which no field of battle ever equalled in 
danger, in the number of its slain, or the suf- 
ferings of the surviving, these brave men 
moved as calm and undismayed as though they 
had been in theirown homes. The population 
sank so fast that the living could not bury the 
dead ; half-interred bodies protruded from the 
gaping graves : often the wife died in the midst 
of her starving children, whilst her husband 
lay a festering corpse by her side. Into the 
midst of these horrors did our heroes pene- 
trate, dragging the dead from the living with 
their own hands, raising the head of famishing 
infancy, and pouring nourishment into parched 
lips, from which shot fever flames more deadly 
than a volley of musketry. Here was courage ! 
No music strung the nerves, no smoke ob- 
scured the imminent danger, no thunder of 
artillery deadened the senses. It was cool 
self-possession and resolute will; calculating 
risk and heroic resignation. And who were 
these brave men? To what gallant corps did 
they belong? Were they of the horse, foot, or 
artillery force? They were Quakers from 
Clapham and Kingston. If you would know 
‘what heroic actions they performed you must 
inquire from those who witnessed them. You 
will not find them in the volume of reports pub- 
lished by themselves —for Quakers write no 
bulletins of their victories (vol. ii., p. 140). 


The pamphlet can hardly be said to 
have changed the current of public opin- 
ion, but a strange revolution did take 
place within a few months of its publica- 
tion. Instead of finding herself at war 
with France, England saw her troops 
side by side with a French army engaged 
in a fierce struggle with Russia. A di- 
vided Cabinet had drifted into war. It is 
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needless to repeat the sad story of our 
mismanagement in the Crimea, and the 
sufferings which our brave soldiers con- 
sequently endured. It is a poor con- 
solation to know what we then did not 
know, that our allies suffered even more 
than we. But it is only honest to ac- 
knowledge that the great mass of the 
electors, at least, were in favor of the 
war, and believed that in defending Tur- 
key they were assisting a nation which 
was striving to reform. How mistaken 
we were, recent events have shown. Not 
one of the objects for which France and 
England entered into the struggle has 
been attained, though we may see how 
some unlooked-for benefits have sprung 
from the conflict. The share which Sar- 
dinia took in the war, laid the foundation 
for Italian unity; and the proved weak- 
ness of Russia relieved Prussia and the 
German States from that dread which 
checked every movement for union among 
them. But no one thought of these re- 
sults; while in behalf of Cobden and 
Bright and the few who opposed the war 
it may justly be claimed that they had de- 
nounced the falsenesses of the pretences 
on which the war was defended, and Cob- 
den had asserted in his first pamphiet 
that Russia was never to be dreaded as 
an aggressive power, however strong she 
might be in defence. 

During the progress of the actual con- 
test, Mr. Cobden did not take any very 
active part in public affairs. He knew 
there was no party to support his views, 
and he was not at any time willing to 
spend his strength in unavailing protests. 
But, strange to say, at the close of the 
war, the plenipotentiarics who met at 
Paris agreed to add to the treaty of peace 
two points which were material acknowl- 
edgments of the justice of his princi- 
ples. They embodied a recognition of 
the advisability of submitting disputed 
poMts to arbitration, “and incorporated 
in the public law of Europe certain 
changes in the right of maritime capture, 
which tended to make trade which was 
free in time of peace as free as possible 
in time of war.” And when we think of 
the “Alabama” settlement, of our late 
behavior in Afghanistan and in the Trans- 
vaal, and, in connection with Europe, of 
our non-intervention in the many wars 
which have occurred since 1856, do we 
not feel that the arguments of Cobden 
and his colleagues have not been lost? 
Though for a season the advocates of 
peace might be ridiculed, and even driven 
from their Parliamentary seats, yet truth 
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and righteousness have prevailed, and 
“ wisdom is justified by her works.” 

It was at this time that the great sor- 
row of his life fell upon Cobden. He 
lost his son, a lad of singular energy and 
promise. In the midst of his grief, Mr. 
Bright, his dearest friend, was attacked 
by serious illness, which seemed, indeed, 
not unlikely to prove fatal. Mrs. Cob- 
den’s health broke down, and Cobden had 
to devote himself to her with unremitting 
care. There is a tender pathos in the 
whole of the seventh chapter of volume 
second, which relieves the almost con- 
stant political strain of the biography, and 
which makes us take a deeper personal 
interest in the man who felt bereavement 
so deeply, and yet had strength enough to 
find alleviation for his own grief in striv- 
ing to comfort his fellow-sufferer, and in 
thinking of the means of doing good to 
others. It is only rightin this connection 
to say that Mr. Morley has constantl 
exercised a rare tact, both in communi- 
cating and in withholding matters relating 
to the private concerns of Mr. Cobden. 
The character and history of the man is 
vividly brought before the reader, and yet 
nowhere is the painful impression left 
upon the mind that anything is told which 
Cobden himself would rather have kept 
concealed. 

Cobden would gladly have tried to es- 
cape from the thoughts of the past by 
plunging immediately into the hard labor 
and turmoil of politics, and very soon he 


was compelled to do so. Mr. Morley’s 


fair description of the origin and course 
of the Chinese troubles, which sprang 
from Sir John Bowring’s conduct at Can- 
ton, should be carefully read, as it is a 
typical instance of the manner in which 
British representatives among half-civil- 
ized and barbarous countries have in- 
volved us in quarrels which the false 
pride of our olen at home justified in- 
stead of rebuking. Cobden carried a 
motion condemning the conduct of the 
government. Lord Palmerston, who knew 
the power of English prejudice, and who 
calculated accurately upon the combative 
spirit of his countrymen, dissolved Par- 
liament. The remembrance of the pacific 
counsels of Cobden and his friends dur- 
ing the Russian War was fresh in the 
popular mind. Palmerston’s address to 
his constituents was skilfully directed to 
rouse the passions of the country against 
his opponents, and he succeeded. The 
leaders of the peace party, the heroes of 
the free trade agitation were everywhere 
defeatedy Mr. Bright was absent from 





the country, but his long services, his en- 
feebled health, were in vain spoken of 
with pathetic sympathy by Cobden. He 
had not taken part in the Chinese debate, 
but he shared the penalty of his friend’s 
victory. At the general election, Cobden, 
Bright, Gibson, Fox, Miall, lost their 
seats. “The Manchester School, as it 
was called, was routed.” 

Cobden retired for a season from public 
life, though with eager eye he watched 
the terrible struggle which the Indian 
mutiny evoked. It was, perhaps, as well 
for his comfort that he was not in Parlia- 
ment, for he would have been compelled 
to take the unpopular position, and to 
have pointed out how the mutiny proved 
that by our own abuse of power we had 
failed in India, as elsewhere, to conciliate 
the affection of subject races. He be- 
lieved that we were being demoralized by 
our own Asiatic conquests, as Greece and 
Rome had been, and yet he saw no prac- 
tical escape from the difficulties of the 
situation. 

It was during this enforced season of 
retirement from public affairs that Cob- 
den paid his second visit to the United 
States, and during his absence Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s Reform Bill was defeated, Parlia- 
ment was dissolved, and Cobden was 
elected for Rochdale. A vote of want of 
confidence was passed when Parliament 
met, and after some delay Lord’ Palmers- 
ton undertook the formation of the Cabi- 
net. When Cobden landed in Liverpool 
on the 29th of June, 1859, he received the 
news of the change of government, and a 
request from Lord Palmerston, strongly 
supported by Lord John Russell, that he 
would accept a seat in the Cabinet. The 
feeling of all Mr. Cobden’s friends but 
one was that he should accede to the pro- 
pesal, but he was firm in refusing. Mr. 
Bright was the only man who declared 
that Cobden looked at the matter in a true 
light, and subsequent events soon proved 
that he was right. The policy of Lord 
Palmerston would have driven Cobden 
out of office in a few months; it was better 
never to enter. 

But if he held no office in the Cabinet, 
he did undertake official work for the 
government; and J, for one, am more 
than doubtful whether in this he did not 
take a wrong step. I feel that it is very 
bold to question the policy of the French 
treaty, the negotiations for which Cobden 
conducted with so much skill during the 
year 1860. I am, however, strongly of 
opinion that though some temporary ad- 
vantage may have been derived from the 
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slight reductions which were made by 
France in her tariff, yet the general re- 
sult on foreign nations by our negotiations 
for commercial treaties has been to 
strengthen them in their opinion that we 
were seeking some advantage at their ex- 
pense, and to confirm them in the mainte- 
nance of the fallacy that if a reduction by 
them would benefit us, it must in the same 
proportion injure them. Mr. Morley has 
devoted a special chapter (vol. ii., chap. 
xiv.) to the defence of the policy of the 
French treaty, but I cannot see that he 
has been able to meet the objections which 
economists urge against it, or that he 
succeeds in clearing Cobden from incon- 
sistency with that speech which he deliv- 


ered in 1843 on Mr. Ricardo’s motion in} 


favor of immediate reduction of our im- 
port duties. His words were then, “ Let 
us settle our own duties and our own com- 
mercial policy for ourselves, and leave 
other nations to do the same.”* The 
results of the French treaty are strongly 
in favor of the course which Cobden advo- 
cated in 1843. Trade with France has 
increased immensely. The imports from 
France during the three years ending 
with 1859 averaged £14,000,000; in the 
year 18So they had reached no less a sum 
than £42,000,000; our exports to France 
in the three years ending with 1859 aver- 
aged £10,000,000; in 1880 they were 
£28,000,000. In other words, there is an 
increase in our imperts to the amount of 
£,28,000,000, while the increase of our 
exports has been £18,000,000. There 
was no need of any treaty in order to re- 
duce the duties whereby the increase of 
our imports would have been secured, and 
we may rest assured our exports must 
have increased in proportion, treaty or no 
treaty, as no one supposes that France 
would have given us her products without 
payment. It might have happened that 
we should not have paid our debt by di- 
rect export to her, but we should have 
done so by export to countries which 
would have paid our merchants by credits 
in France, and we should not have de- 
parted from clear economical principles 
in such a manner as to strengthen pro- 
tectionists all the world over by our incon- 
sistency. The only safe commercial treaty 
for this country is one which secures for 
us the advantages of “the most favored 
nation clause,” but which leaves us ab- 
solutely free to deal with our own tariff 
as it seems best for our revenue purposes. 

Cobden hoped, by a commercial treaty, 


* Prentice’s History of the League, ii. 73. 





to secure such mutual confidence between 
France and England as to prevent all 
future suspicion and jealousy. He ar- 
gued, and argued correctly, that the more 
intercourse there was between the two 
nations, the more they would learn that 
their interests were to be found in peace 
and not in armed rivalry. But confidence 
would have sprung up naturally if the 
attempt had not been made to force it by 
a treaty which, in France at any rate, was 
imposed upon the nation, against its will, 
by the despotic power of the emperor. 
As it was, while Cobden was negotiating 
in Paris, the annexation of Savoy and 
Nice fed Lord Palmerston’s restless de- 
sire for increased armament and made 
England willing to follow his lead in the 
vast and useless expenditure of our re- 
sources in the fortifications, which remain 
the one lasting monument of Palmer- 
stonian rule. We still watch the French 
ship-building yards with suspicious care, 
and spend untold thousands upon un- 
wieldy ironclads, which, happily, have as 
yet been only used in mutual destruction. 
The negotiations pending in Paris while 
I write these lines show that we have not 
succeeded in converting Frenchmen into 
free-traders, as they still seem to believe 
that opening their ports will be conferring 
favors upon us, instead of benefiting 
themselves. I am not unwise enough to 
risk a forecast of what the result of our 
present negotiations will be, but if they 
fail, I shall be more sanguine as to the 
ultimate adoption of free-trade principles 
abroad. Experience is the best teacher 
of nations. When increasing prosperity 
is seen to attend this country, at the same 
time that waning production and increas- 
ing prices create growing distress among 
other nations, I have little doubt but that 
the world will accept those principles of 
common sense which are embodied in the 
science of political economy. 

It would be unjust, in any sketch of 
Cobden’s career, to pass over the interest 
which he took in other great questions 
than those of free trade and its great 
concomitant, peace among all nations. 
But I have no space to enter into a criti- 
cism of his views on Parliamentary re- 
form, to which he seemed to attach too 
little importance to satisfy Mr. Bright and 
others. He was an advocate of an ex- 
tended suffrage, and though he believed 
that “ women are the greatest favorers of 
soldiering and sailoring and all that apper- 
tains to war,” he considered himself a 
laborer in the cause of women’s rights 
(vol. ii., p. 366). His latest atterances 
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show that, having achieved his first great 
object of freeing commerce from the 
hindrances of protection, he would, if he 
had had youth on his side, have taken up 
the.not less important subject of the re- 
form of our laws relating to land. And 
now that this question has come so prom- 
inently before us, we cannot fail to lament 
that his clear intelligence, his wide expe- 
rience, and his practical wisdom are not 
with us to — us to a just and complete 
solution of the many difficulties which 
beset the legislation which must before 
long take place. 

There is one other subject in which he 
might have exercised a greater influence 
than most men, and where his help would 
have been invaluable. Ina letter to Mr. 
Ashworth, written as long ago as 1849, he 
said: “The moral force of the masses 
lies in the temperance movement; and I 
confess I have no faith in anything apart 
from that movement for the elevation of 
the working class. We do not sufficiently 
estimate the amount of crime, vice, pov- 
erty, ignorance, and destitution which 
springs from the drinking habits of the 
people” (vol. ii., p. 61). Since the time 
when this was written the very prosperity 
of the country, by increasing the means 
of the people, has been productive of 
increased’ intemperance, while unwise 
though well-intended legislation has mul- 
tiplied the temptations to drink.* I have 
but little doubt that Cobden would have 
been of invaluable assistance to Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson in his indefatigable labors ; 
indeed, I have good reason to know that 
it was by accidental circumstances only 
that he was prevented from voting wit 
him on the only occasion of his going to 
a division while Cobden was a member of 
the house. His words are still true: 
“ The temperance cause lies at the root 
of all social and political progression in 
this country.” 

On another great subject which divided 
public opinion in England, the American 
Civil War, Cobden, as we should have ex- 
pected, espoused the side of the North, 
but not at once. “He could not for a 
time bear to face the prospect that a com- 
munity which had hitherto been the real- 
ization on so great a scale of his pacific 
ideals, should after all plunge into war just 
as a monarchy or an oligarchy might have 
done. The North, by refusing to allow 
the South to secede, seemed to him at first 
to be the author of the strife. Another 

* See Crime and Pauperism: a Letter to the Right 


Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. By Wm. Hoyle. Lon- 
don: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1881. 
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reason why his sympathies wavered was 
that, though the Southerners were slave- 
holders, their interests made them free- 
traders. As we have seen more than 
once, Cobden was always prone to be led 
by his sympathies as an economist. The 
hesitation, however, did not last long. 
He tolerably soon came round to a more 
correct view of the issues at stake, partly 
under the influence of Mr. Bright, whose 
sagacity, sharpened by his religious ha- 
tred of slavery, at once perceived that 
the break-up of the American Union would 
be a damaging blow to the cause of free- 
dom all over the world ” (ii., p. 373). 
Cobden made use of the events of the 
American contest to promote his views 
on reform of international law as it affects 
commerce in time of war, and especially 
claimed that commercial ports should be 
exempt from blockade. But even yet his 
views on this and kindred reforms are 
sub judice. His desire was to make com- 
mercial intercourse possible, even in time 
of war; while his opponents urge that it 
isin the interest of peace to make war 
as productive of evil as possible,.so that 
the nations may dread its recurrence. 
But if he did not live to see the success 
of his views on this point, he was happy 
in seeing us hold aloof from the struggle 
which broke out between Denmark and 
Germany in 1864. There can be no doubt 
that Lord Palmerston had wished to in- 
terfere in behalf of Denmark; but, as 
Cobden said in the last speech which he 
ever delivered, a revolution had been 
achieved in our foreign policy. The coun- 
try certainly sympathized with the Danes, 
but it was felt that it was contrary to pub- 
lic policy to rush into a war with Ger- 
many. The non-intervention principle so 
long advocated by Cobden had gained a 
victory, its first, but not its last. How 
he would have rejoiced could he have 
seen the national uprising which drove 
Lord Beaconsfield from power, when he 
attempted to reintroduce Palmerstonian 
principles into our policy, and have wit- 
nessed the national approval which has 
followed the present government’s action 
in Europe, Africa, and Asia! Must we 
not acknowledge that much of the senti- 
ment which has produced this change is 
owing to the consistent advocacy of peace 
principles by Cobden and by Bright? 
His last speech, the one delivered to his 
constituents in Rochdale, shows, as I 
have just said, that he recognized the 
change which was already beginning to 
show itself. Would that he had been 
spared to rejoice in seeing still more 
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clearly that his labors had not been in 
vain ! 

He had never been a man of robust 
health. To Mr. Livesy, the great tem- 
perance reformer, he had confessed that 
it was the strictest temperance alone 
which had enabled him, even in his young- 
er days, to do his work. At the age of 
sixty, the exertion of the speech just re- 
ferred to, and the reception by his con- 
stituents on the next day, caused him to 
suffer in a manner which justified his 
friends in feeling alarmed. He did not 
go up to the opening of Parliament, but 
waited till near the end of March before 
leaving the country. He could not resist 
the temptation of raising his voice against 
the expenditure of money on Canadian 
fortifications. On his arrival in town he 
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was seized with asthma, and on the 2nd 
April “his ardent, courageous, and broth- 


erly spirit passed tranquilly away.” 
lous that this sketch, imperfect and 
fragmentary as it is, will lead many of my 
readers to a careful study of Mr. Morley’s 
biography. There have been many stat- 
ues erected in honor of Cobden, but a 
nobler memorial than these volumes can- 
not be raised. It tells its story with the 
grace of the highest literary skill; and 
the admirers of Mr. Cobden will be grate- 
ful that his life has been written by one 
whom ‘extensive knowledge, political in- 
sight, and enlightened sympathy have 
fitted to do justice to so noble a theme. 
S. ALFRED STEINTHAL. 


From The Sunday Magazine. 
BARNEY’S NEIGHBOR. 


BY C. BIRLEY, 
‘Great gifts can be given by little hands, 


Since of all gifts Love is still the best.’ 
A New Mother.— Avg.aipe ANNE PROCTER. 


CHAPTER IV. 
IN THE AVENUE. 
(continued.) 


In less than a quarter of an hour the 
figure that he longed for came in sight. 

“Here I am, here I am!” he called out 
joyfully, springing down from his leafy 
seat, yet even in his haste remembering 
to take off his hat respectfully to her. 
* How do ye do, Mrs. Laurence? I came 
home last night, and | am very glad to 
see you.” 

Mrs. Laurence surveyed him with a 
critical and doubtful air. 

“ Aren’t you dead?” she said, with a 
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cheerfulness which in a sane person would 
have been unfeeling. 

“Oh no!” said Barney. “Thank you. 
I have only been to Dawlish,” 

“My children are dead,” said Mrs. 
Laurence tranquilly. ‘Some day I shall 
see them crowned with roses in the king- 
dom of heaven; and I| thought you might 
be playing with them now. But it doesn’t 
signify. Zhey have been worse than 
ever,” she went on, dropping her voice to 
a confidential whisper, and pointing with 
a thumb over her shoulder at some imag- 
inary foes; “but now,” and she gave a 
horrid laugh, “they are afraid of me, and 
they daren’t come near enough to try and 
kill me, any more. Look here! Do you 
know what this is, boy?” And exult- 
ingly she drew forth the revolver, which 
had been hitherto half hidden by her 
shawl. 

“A gun,” said Barney simply. But his 
heart misgave him at the nature of his 
task. 

“Esther is frightened, too,” continued 
Mrs. Laurence with a look of delighted 
cunning. “She unloads it when she 
thinks that I’m not looking; but I’ve 
found her out. And I’ve got money, and 
there’s a big boy that waits about for me 
when she’s asleep or out of sight. Esther 
believes it’s empty now, but it isn’t, I can 
tell you, for he loaded it again this morn- 
ing, when she went in the kitchen for a 
minute. You’re not afraid of me, are 
you, boy?” she ended, with a touch of 
wistfulness which banished Barney’s mo- 
mentary fright; and, clasping both his 
hands upon the paling, his beautiful brown 
eyes met hers with a look of loving, ear- 
nest candor in them, which penetrated 
even to that poor afflicted brain. 

“ Not now. I know you wouldn’t like 
to hurt me,” he said trustingly. Then, 
emboldened by the unusual responsive- 
ness of her expression, he went straight 
to his point. “Mrs. Laurence, if you 
please, 1 do so wish you would give me 
the gun. Daisy gave me a toy one once, 
but I have never had areal one. And I 
would rather have this of yours than any- 
thing I ever saw.” 

“You would, would you?” said Mrs. 
Laurence. 

“ Yes,” said Barney earnestly. “Do 
you think you could let me have it?” 

She hesitated. Proud as she was of 
frightening other people with her weapon, 
she was by no means free from fear of it 
herself. 

“Shall I?” she said, considering. 
“ Boys always know how to use guns. If 
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I give it you, you will have to take care 
of me, you know.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Barney, “I will try.” 
He was trying already, with all the might 
of his young, loving soul. 

Mrs. Laurence stepped back a few 
paces from the fence, dandling the re- 
volver in her arms affectionately, as if it 
were a doll or baby. Barney, who was 
watching her intently, understood that she 
was struggling to make the effort to grant 
him his request, but that it cost her some- 
thing to give up the gun. And so felt 
Esther, who under cover of some lilac 
bushes had come up unobserved, and was 
anxiously, yet hopefully, awaiting the re- 
sult of her poor mistress’s deliberations. 

Thus passed a few long moments of 
suspense. Then — 

“Here! Take it!” cried Mrs. Lau- 
rence, suddenly lifting her arms and fling- 
ing the gun towards him with a swift, wild 
gesture. 

Mercifully an intervening tree-branch 
warded off tke actual blow, but it could 
not save him altogether. There was a 
crash, a flash, a sharp report ; and hearing 
his quick cry of anguish, Esther made a 
frantic.rush across the paling, as Barney 
Fielding fell down senseless on the 
ground. 

He was shot in the shoulder. There 
was no danger; but it would be a long 
time before he was quite well. That was 
what Cousin Annys heard when she came 
back to Methby Grove. 

And so, like many another champion, 
Barney gained his purpose at a price 
which left him for the time unable to re- 
joice in his success. It was ina sort of 
dream changed to the agony of nightmare 
by the visits of the doctors to probe and 
dress his injured shoulder, that he passed 
the next few days, just smiling now and 
then at the kind or loving faces that bent 
over him, or murmuring a drowsy “ thank 
you” in recognition of some little care. 

But at length.one afternoon sométhing 
of the old, thoughtful brightness came 
back into his languid eyes, and he turned 
them to his godmother, who was sitting 
close beside his bed. 

“Cousin Annys, does Mrs. Laurence 
know ?” he said. 

“ Yes, indeed she does, dear boy.” 

“ And is she sorry ?” 

“Very, very sorry.” 

“ Then, please,” said Barney with an 
eager look, “ will you give my love to her, 
and say I know she didn’t mean to hurt 
me? And tell her, please, that my shoul- 
der isn’t very bad, and I hope I shall soon 
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be well enough to go out again to see her. 
For I suppose,” he added with shy sug- 
gestiveness, “that you wouldn’t like to 
ask her to come up here to me, because 
of her being mad?” 

Cousin Annys hesitated for a moment, 
but on the whole she thought it best that 
he should hear the truth-at once. ‘ Dear 
Barney,” she said gently, “I am grieved 
to disappoint you, but Mrs. Laurence is 
no longer at the villa. Sometimes, do 
you know, when people are insane, a great 
shock brings them suddenly to their 
senses, if only for a little while. And 
such was the case with her. When she 
saw how she had hurt you, she burst into 
tears, and reproached herself, and begged 
her maid to take her somewhere where 
she could do no further harm. And her 
friends were sent for, and she went away 
quietly with them this morning, dear. 
The maid came here to thank you, and to 
ask me how you were.” 

“But where have they gone, Cousin 
Annys? And when will they come back?” 

“ They have gone somewhere in Kent,” 
said Cousin Annys, passing over the latter 
question, “‘to the house of a doctor who 
will look after her, and probably make 
her a great deal happier than she could 
be here. My ‘lear little lad, don’t distress 
yourself. Indeed it is the very best thing 
for her.” 

For Barney’s eyes were round and hor- 
ror-struck. 

“Oh, Cousin Annys, who took her? 
Who said she must?” he burst out pas- 
sionately. ‘Not Esther, I am sure, for 
Esther is always kind. And it is one of 
the very things she was afraid of! She 
told me that wicked, cruel people wanted 
to take her away, and shut her up; and I 
didn’t believe her. I thought she onl 
thought so, because of her being mad. 
Poor Mrs. Laurence! poor Mrs. Lau- 
rence! Qh, what shall I do without her?” 
And partly out of sympathy with her, 
partly from a sense of his own personal 
loss and desolation, Barney broke intoa 
fit of sobbing which considerably alarmed 
his nurse. 

“ Why 
did I try to help her? Only mother said 
I ought to love and help my neighbor.” 

Very tenderly did Cousin Annys try to 
soothe his sorrow and excitement. “ Lis- 
ten, my boy,” she-said at last. “If you 
were a little older you would see for your- 
self that you have really done your friend 
a greater service even than you meant to 
do. For the doctors say that under 


“Itis all a doing,” he said. 
Pp 





proper management and treatment, there 
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is yet a hope that her reason may come 
back; and if it should, it will be mainly 
owing to your loving efforts for her safe- 
ty, which have indirectly led her to place 
herself beneath their care. You under- 
stand this, don’t you, dear?” 

Yes, she saw he did, for the pained and 
self-reproachful look had passed out of 
his face. 

She laid her hand caressingly upon his 
chestnut curls. “ But now your part is 
over,’ she resumed; “and, Barney, it is 
often the highest act of love to stand 
aside and let its work be done by abler 
hands. You can only wait and see now 
if this bright hope of Mrs. Laurence’s 
recovery is to be fulfilled, remembering 
always that the final issue is with a love 
more deep than any human love, to which 
you shall commend her in your prayers.” 

And from a little book of hers she 
taught him this petition, which for years 
afterwards he seldom failed to use: — 

“TI entreat thee, blessed Lord, even as 
of old thou wast entreated, for the insane, 
that even in their darkness thy pity may 
encompass them, gracious Light of the 
world, and may present them faultless 
before the presence of thy glory.” 


CHAPTER V. 
“ GOOD-BYE, BARNEY.” 


**O Son of God, our Captain of Salvation, 
Thyself by suffering schooled to human grief, 
We bless thee for thy sons of consolation, 
Who follow in the steps of thee their Chief.” 
Hymn. — Frances Riptey HAvEeRGAL. 
OnE Saturday afternoon a train from 
London comes puffing into Methby Junc- 
tion station, and a boy springs quickly 
out of it on to the platform, and walks 
away across the common in the direction 
of the town. And this big fellow with 
the vigorous young limbs and general air 
of health, and strength, and capability, is 
no other than our old acquaintance Bar- 
ney Fielding, now grown into a school- 
~ of fourteen. 
arney’s home is no longer either at 
Elmhurst or at Methby. When, after a 
_ or two spent in the south of France, 
{r. Fielding grew well enough to return 
to England, he accepted the offer of a liv- 
ing in Devonshire; and Barney always 
= there from his school in London, to 
e with his parents twice ayear. But his 


Easter holidays, and his exeats (permis- 
sions to leave school from Saturday to 
Monday, which are granted for good con- 
duct once or twice a term) are given with- 
out a question to his godmother, whom he 
regards with a tender affection and grati- 
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tude which makes him almost like a real 
son to her. 

To-day he feels particularly anxious for 
her sympathy. He has not seen her since 
his summer holidays, when his father had 
startled him by declaring that in a couple 
of years he would be old enough to go 
into business, and that a stool in an office 
had already been promised for him by a 
rich merchant who was a friend of Mr. 
Fielding’s. 

“ But, father, I mean to be a surgeon!” 
cried Barney in dismay. He had never 
varied for one moment in his choice of a 
profession. 

“Such was your childish intention, I 
know,” said Mr. Fielding. “ But consid- 
ering the circumstances of our small in- 
come and my uncertain state of health, I 
think you will see that I can hardly afford 
you the necessary education, and that the 
Sooner you can earn your own living the 
better.’ 

Barney said no more, but he did not 
give up his purpose. 

“For I will work late and early out of 
office hours, so as to be ready for the ex- 
aminations at the very first moment that 
I get achance of passing them,” he said 
vehemently to Elly, a pretty, fair girl of 
eleven, who was full of pity for his disap- 
pointment. “And then when Pascoe is 
doing for himself, and you and Daisy are 
both married, I can begin to practise. I 
suppose nobody will want to stop me 
then!” 

“ Oh, Barney, you forget! I shall never 
marry,” Elly said decidedly. ‘ Don’t you 
remember how we settled long ago that 
you should build a hospital yourself and 
manage it, and I would be a nurse and 
help you?” 

Barney has not liked to write about his 
troubles to his Cousin Annys, but it will 
be a great relief to tell them. Still, his 
mind is sufficiently disengaged from them 
for him to think that he may as well just 
run round from the station by the Lower 
Green, to see if any exciting match at 
cricket or hockey is in progress there. 
He stands and watches the latter game 
for a few minutes, and then moves on 
quickly towards the Grove by a road 
which takes him past the front of the long 
ugly row of villas. 

Barney’s early romance has passed out 
of his life, leaving him by no means a 
sentimental sort of boy. And yet perhaps 
it may be doubted whether he has ever 
gone down Queen Elizabeth’s avenue 
without casting an involuntary glance at 
the melancholy dwelling, which, since 
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Mrs. Laurence’s departure, has been shut 
up and untenanted, or without bestowing 
a passing thought on the mad neighbor 
who once filled so large a space in his 
pitying childish heart. Two or three 
times since she went away, news of her 
had come to Methby in letters from Esther 
to Miss Maynard, and Esther said that 
Mrs. Laurence seemed fairly happy in 
the private asylum, where she was most 
kindly treated, and that the doctor found 
faint traces of improvement in her mental 
state. She, Esther, was permitted to re- 
main with her as maid, and they often 
talked of little Master Barney. It was 
now, however, some years since the last 
of these letters had been received. 

To-day, though, as the boy goes by that 
villa, the most casual look assures him 
that a change has taken place in its con- 
dition. There is a man at work in the 
hitherto neglected garden, tidying up the 
flower beds, and the grass looks smooth 
and newly mown, while open windows, 
drawn-up blinds, and a display of muslin 
drapery, give an undoubted air of habita- 
tion to the house itself. 

“Is Mrs. Laurence dead, I wonder,” 
says Barney to himself. “And have her 
heirs come into possession of the place?” 

But when he reaches Methby Grove 
Cousin Annys tells him it is not so. 

“No,” she says. “It is Mrs. Laurence 
herself who has come back to the villa; 
but only that, by her own desire, she ma 
die in the same house in which her earli- 
est years of happy married life were spent. 
She is quite sane now, and in all human 
probability will so continue to the end. 
For —it is very sad—as her mind re- 
turned her bodily health gave way, and 
she cannot last for more than a few weeks 
at most. And she wants to see you, Bar- 
ney. Esther came to ask if you still lived 
here, and I promised you should go when 
you arrived this afternoon. You need 
not stay many minutes, you know; but it 
was not possible to resist such a desire.” 

“ No, of course not,” said Barney, flush- 
ing. “ Hadn’t I better go at once?” So 
without one word being spoken between 
him and his godmother about his blighted 
hopes, he for the first time in his life 
finds himself entering through the gate of 
the little garden, and asking for admis- 
sion at the house of his old friend. 

The neat maidservant who opens the 
door to him has evidently been expecting 
his arrival, and ushers him immediately 
into a pretty drawing-room. There upon 
a sofa lies the invalid, Mrs. Laurence, 
who, at the first sight of him, turns to the 
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tall woman who is bending over her, say- 
ing in a low, soft voice, — 

“ Esther, I was forgetting that he could 
no longer be a /itt/e boy.” 

Then, greeting him, she says, — 

“Yet now, except in stature, Barney, I 
see but little change from that dear child 
of long ago, whose love was strong enough 
to cast out fear, and whose gentle and 
considerate ways were such a contrast to 
the idle, mocking curiosity of other boys. 
Ever since I began to get well enough to 
think of coming here, I have been longing 
for a sight of the bright face that used to 
cheer my darkness, and to be able at last 
to thank you for the great gift of love, 
which you alone, and my faithful Esther, 
brought me in my trouble.” 

His hand is stillin hers. How ill she 
looks, but oh ! how calm and beautiful and 
gentle! Barney feels that he has never 
realized the unutterable sadness of her 
old condition until he sees how, in com- 
parison with it, death is to be welcomed as 
a friend. His heart swells with a tide of 
loving pity as he says, — 

“TI have never forgotten. 
so sorry for it a//.” 

“ Yes,” she says, “ yes; but it is nearly 
over now.” 

Then in the pause that follows her left 
hand lightly touches a Bible by her side. 
She looks at it a moment, and Barney’s 
glance falls on it too. 

“Don’t you think, Barney,” she pres- 
ently resumes, “that one of the most gra- 
cious acts of our Saviour’s ministry on 
earth was to cast out the legion of devils 
from that poor distracted soul which they 
tormented? But to me he has been still 
more merciful. For when, clothed and in 
his right mind again, that man besought 
him that he might be with him, he was 
sent away. Jesus bid 42m prove his love 
and gratitude by service, while I, from 
whom also the torturing spirits of delu- 
sion and suspicion have been driven out, 
am forthwith summoned by his goodness 
to come and sit forever at his feet. In- 
deed, my boy, you need not look so sor- 
rowful. How could I willingly take up 
my broken links of life? And now | want 
you to tell me of yourself.” 

He tells her; a few skilful questions 
draw forth his confidence, and she is soon 
in possession of all his hopes and fears. 
At the end she smiles upon him with the 
brightest look that he has seen upon her 
face. 

“ Barney,” she says, “you make me 
very happy, for I foresee that what I pur- 
pose doing will prove areal benefit and 


And I am 
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good. Happily I am rich enough, after 
all just family claims on me have been 
considered, to take the care of your fu- 
ture in my hands. You need therefore 
have no scruples about accepting what I 
mean to leave you. It is no great for- 
tune, but enough to enable you to be 
thoroughly well trained in your chosen 
profession, and tokeep you until you are 
able to maintain yourself. My lawyer 
shall arrange this with your father. You 
had better give me his address.” 

Barney writes it for her. But it is not 
so easy to put his gratitude in words. 
Mrs. Laurence, however, understands. 
“ It is your work that will thank me,” she 
is beginning, when Esther steps forward 
from the recess to which she had respect- 
fully withdrawn. 

“If you please, ma’am,” she says anx- 
iously, “I’m sure you have been talking 
more than is right for you; and Master 
Barney wouldn’t wish you to be the worse 
for his visit. Maybe he will come another 
day and see you.” 

“Very well, Esther, I think I must 
submit,” she answers ; and indeed her fa- 
tigue and exhaustion are evident. “ Bar- 
ney, when are you likely to come down 
here again?” 

Barney gives the date of his next exeat. 

“Ah,” says Mrs. Laurence, “that is 
too far off for me to hope to see you, so 
this must be good-bye. Kiss me, my dear. 
And may the God of love endue you more 
and more with his own spirit, and make 
you ever a blessing and comfort and con- 
solation to mankind.” 

Let us see how that benediction works. 

In one of the very poorest parts of 
London stands a substantial-looking build- 
ing, known as Laurence’s Hospital, which 
owes both its existence and success to the 
efforts of its young house-surgeon, whose 
whole heart is in his work — Dr. Barnabas 
Fielding. 

Many years have gone by since the 
death of Mrs. Laurence, and when Bar- 
ney’s professional education was com- 
pleted, he had still enough in hand of the 
money she had left him, to encourage him 
to try and raise funds for this much-need- 
ed object. And no sooner was the build- 
ing ready for the patients than Elly, who 
by this time had completed a proper 
course of training, came to share her 
brother’s labors, just as she had promised 
when a child. 

In the dawn of a June morning, of which 
as yet the peacefulness is comparatively 
little broken by the roar of traffic in the 
streets, a crowd has gathered round the 
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door of Laurence’s Hospital, waiting with 
heart-sickening eagerness for the issue 
of the bulletin which will in all likelihood 
reveal whether that beloved friend and 
helper, Dr. Fielding, is to live or die. 
For after almost superhuman exertions 
and endurance throughout the worst sea- 
son of sickness which has ever befallen 
that unhealthy neighborhood, he, too, was 
attacked by dangerous symptoms, and for 
days his life has been hanging by a thread. 
Hour after hour somebody or other comes 
up to the door to learn from the paper 
fastened on to it what is his doctor’s last 
report. But last night was to be the 
crisis of his illness. That is why there 
are so many people here to-day. 

A few men of superior grade, and two 
or three liveried servants, are scattered 
here and there among the throng, but the 
mass is of the working classes. Coster- 
mongers’ barrows, piled with fruit and 
vegetables, a Punch-and-Judy theatre, 
trays and boards with rows of penny toys, 
and baskets of sweet-smelling flowers, 
give an occasional clue to the nature of 
this work, and other indications may be 
noted in police and postal uniforms, the 
dirty aprons of poor lodging-house drudg- 
es, and in cabby’s unmistakable attire. 
And of all these watchers, there are few 
who have not either experienced in their 
own persons, or seen those very dear to 
them receive, the benefits of most skilful 
care and treatment in that infirmary 
where one is now lying to whom they owe 
its very presence in the midst of their 
poor dwellings, one who has loved his 
neighbor as himself, and has had compas- 
sion, and showed mercy on him. 

“ Ah, Johnnie, but for him you’d not be 
here now,” says a sharp-visaged little 
man, drawing his hand across his eyes at 
the memory of how hardly his pale, lame 
boy, the light of his life, was rescued from 
the very jaws of death. But though John- 
nie shares his feeling, he only mutters 
breathlessly, — 

“ Whist, father ! Whist! 
Nurse Elly.” 

Nurse Elly’s cheerful good - humor 
makes her a great favorite in the wards, 
but now for many days she has scarcely 
given a thought even to the most anxious 
cases there. Every faculty of mind and 
body has been concentrated on her one 
patient in the private room. As she 
comes forward to change the bulletin, the 
waiting people know that their suspense 
is all but over. 

They are quiet, yet in their eager, up- 
turned faces there is an intensity of anx- 


Here comes 
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jous questioning and longing, which, in 
contrast with the deathlike stillness of 
the sick-room she has quitted, causes 
them to seem as if they spoke. And, as 
she answers, she holds up her hand to 
them in not unneedful warning, for there 
is a brightness in her countenance which, 
if they dared, would make them burst into 
a cheer. 

“Hush!” she says. “Hush! Be 
thankful and be still. Praise God, the 
worst is over; and I have left him sleep- 
ing like a child.” 

In silent joy that crowd disperses. 

“ Lord, if he sleep, he shall do well.” 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
NAMES OF FLOWERS. 


THERE is a favorite legend in Germany 
of a certain luck-flower, which admits its 
fortunate finder into the recesses of a 
mountain or castle, where untold riches 
invite his grasp. Dazzled by so much 
wealth, with which he fills his pockets 
and hat, the favored mortal leaves behind 
him the flower to which he owes his for- 
tune; and as he leaves the enchanted 
ground, the words “ Forget not the best 
of all” reproach him for his ingratitude, 
and the suddenly closing door either de- 
scends on one of his heels and lames him 
for life or else imprisons him forever. 

If Grimm is right, this is the origin of 
the word forget-me-not, and not the last 
words of the lover drowning in the Dan- 
ube, as he threw to his lady-love the 
flower she craved of him. The tradition, 
however, that the luck-flower, or key- 
flower, was blue is inconsistent with the 
fact that the primrose is the Sch/iissel- 
blume (key-flower). However this may 
be, there exist in Germany many subter- 
ranean passages under hillsides, dating 
from heathen times and associated with 
legends of former treasures there;* and 
it certainly seems more likely that the 
flower was simply adapted to the legend 
as readily occurring to the story-maker’s 
mind, than that it really signifies the 
lightning which opens the clouds, that 
“primal wealth of the pastoral Aryans, 
the rain that refreshes the thirsty earth, 
and the sun that comes after the tem- 
pest.” ¢ 

This method of explaining in poetical 
language every fanciful belief of past 


* Panzer, Beitrag zur Deutschen Mythologie, 21, 40, 
with plans of the passages at the end of the volume. 
t Kelly, Curiosities of Indo-Germanic Tradition, 173. 
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times, by referring it to some common 
phenomenon of the skies, is happily less 
common than it was; it being obvious 
that, if the early Aryans really thought of 
the lightning opening the clouds as of a 
flower opening a mountain, their minds 
must have been so confused as to make 
one sorry to think of them as the progeni- , 
tors of our race. Some of the names and 
some of the legends which belong to our 
commonest flowers perhaps go back to an 
antiquity too remote ever to furnish their 
explanation; but by reference to others 
of them, as we know them to have been 
made within historical memory by Catho- 
lic monks in their gardens, or by poets in 
country lanes, we may perhaps guess with 
some correctness as to how they were 
formed in times when the Indo-Germanic 
races lived in their supposed common 
home. 

In the flax-fields of Flanders there 
grows a plant called the roodselken, the 
red spots of which on its bright green 
leaves betoken the blood which fell on it 
from the cross, and which neither snow 
nor rain has ever since been able to wash 
off.* In Cheshire the same account is 
given of the spots on the Orchis macu- 
lata, and in Palestine of the colors of the 
red anemone.t The fancy is perhaps 
more intelligible than that which saw in 
the passion-flower of Peru the resem- 
blance of nails,t or that which believes 
the St. John’s-wort to show red spots on 
the day the Baptist was beheaded. The 
crown of thorns has given to the holly 
(holy-tree) in Germany the name of Christ- 
adorn, whilst in Italy it has ennobled the 
barbery, and in France given to the haw- 
thorn the name of ‘the “noble thorn” 
(Pépine noble). 

The similarity of these legends, applied 
as they are to different flowers, illustrates 
the tendency, which exists to seek to give 
greater reality to beliefs by leaving no 
part of them unprovided with details, and 
to resort for such details to the common- 
est objects of daily experience. They 
also show how the general philosophy of 
a people imprints itself on everything for 
which they need and seek an explanation. 
Many of our plant-names to this day are 
a proof of this mental tendency. A Cath- 
olic writer has complained that at the 
Reformation “the very names of plants. 


* Thorpe’s Northern Mythology, iii. 268. 

t Flower Lore, 14, an excellent work on the subject, 
published anonymously, to which the present writer is 
much indebted. 

¢ In René’s Rapin’s Hortorum. Nam surgens flore 
e medio capita alta tricuspis sursum tollit apex, clavos 
imitatus aduncos. 
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were changed in order to divert men’s 
minds from the least recollections of an- 
cient Christian piety ;’’* and the Protes- 
tant writer Jones of Nayland, in his “ Re- 
flections‘on the Growth of Heathenism 
among Modern Christians ” (1798), equally 
complains that “ Botany, which in ancient 
times was full of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
... is now as full of the heathen Ve- 
nus.” ¢ But the meaning of many of the 
monkish names of flowers had been lost 
before the new nomenclature began; nei- 
ther is it easy to see how the interests of 
piety were subserved by calling the holy- 
hock a holy oak, the pansy herb-Trinity 
or the daffodil a Lent-lily. No one is 
morally better when he uses the old name 
herb-Robert as a synonym of the cranes- 
bill, if he think of St. Robert, abbot of 
Molesme in the eleventh century, and 
founder of the Cistercian order; Every 
flower became connected with some saint 
of the calendar, either from blowing 
about the time of the saint’s festival, or 
from being connected with him in some 
long-lost legend. It is difficult to think 
that such name-giving had any distinct 
ea purpose. The name of Canterbury 
ells for the campanula was given to it in 
memory of St. Augustine; but something 
more than mere commemoration must 
have given to the common dead nettle the 
name of the red archangel, or to the cow- 
slip that of Our Lady’s bunch of keys. 

Of a similar nature to these extrava- 
gant fancies of the monks is the Turkish 
explanation of the geranium as a mallow 
that was touched by the garments of Ma- 
homet; or the Chinese legend that tea- 
leaves are the eyelids of a pious hermit, 
who, being too frequently overcome by 
sleep, cut them off in despair and threw 
them from him. 

Names of plants, even if given only in 
commemoration at first, obviously tend to 
suggest legends; and if thére were no 
legend before, it is easy to imagine how 
easily they might arise from calling a 

lant after St. Robert or St. Christopher. 
hether in any given case the name or 
the legend came first it is generally im- 
possible to say. But the name herb-Mar- 
garet for the daisy (the eye of the day, 
according to Chaucer) illustrates the ten- 
dency of a name to attract a legend to it. 
Chaucer refers the name Margaret, as 
applied to the daisy, to St. Margaret of 
Hungary, who was martyred in the thir- 
teenth century; whilst another legend 


* T. Foster, in Prologomena to Catholic Annual for 


1831. . 
t Works, iii. 433. 
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refers it in the following verses to St. 
Margaret of Cortona, whose penitence 
edified the world about the same period: 


There is a double flowret, white and red, 

That our lasses call herb Margaret, 

In honor of Cortona’s penitent, 

Whose contrite soul with red remorse was 
rent ; P 

While on her penitence kind Heaven did throw 

The white of purity surpassing snow ; 

So white and red in this fair flower entwine, 

Which maids are wont to scatter at her shrine. 


The flower, however, was really so 
called from its supposed resemblance to 
a pearl, and had nothing to do with any 
St. Margaret. The Greek for pearl was 
uapyapitnc, which, passing into Latin as 
margarita, remained in Italian the same 
word, and in French became marguerite, 
the same word in either language serving 
both for the pearl and the flower. Had 
the name really come from the saint and 
not from the pearl, it would surely have 
been also called after her in Germany, 
instead cf being there the Ganseblume, or 
goose-flower, and actually having for one 
of its synonyms the name meadow-pearl.* 

The peculiarities of flowers in color, 
form, or smell have given birth to poetical 
fancies about them which are more re- 
markable for monotony of invention than 
for beauty of feeling. As a general rule, 
flowers spring from tears if they are 
white, from blushes or from blood if they 
are red. _Lilies-of-the-valley are in France 
the Virgin’s tears; anemones in Bion’s 
idyl are the tears of Venus for Adonis; 
and the helenium, which, according to 
Pliny, was supposed to have sprung from 
the tears of Helen, was probably a white 
flower. If we may believe Catullus, the 
rose is red from blushing for the wound it 
inflicted on the foot of Venus as she has- 
tened to help Adonis. But if Robert 
Herrick is right, who of all our old poets 
deals most fancifully with flowers, roses 
were originally white, till, after being 
worsted in a dispute as to whether their 
whiteness excelled that of Sappho’s 
breast, they blushed and “first came 
red.” This is very like Ovid’s account of 
the mulberry-fruit having been originally 
white, till it blushed forever after witness- 
ing the tragedy enacted beneath it of the 
sad suicides of Pyramus and Thisbe. In 
German folk-lore the heath owes its color 
to the blood of the slain heathen,f appar- 
ently in recollection of Charlemagne’s 
method of converting the Saxons, the two 
words being connected in the same way 


* Perger, Deutsche Pganzensagen, 62. 
+ Warnke, Pflanzen in Sitte, 212. 
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as are fagus and faganus ; for as in Latin 
the inhabitants of the country villages far 
from the Christian culture of the towns 
came to be called pagans, so in German 
the inhabitants of the uncultivated fields 
where the heath (or Heide) grew came to 
be known as heathen (or Heide). © 

The blueness of the violet is interpreted 
in a similar strain to the foregoing. In 
one of the poems of Herrick’s * Hesper- 
ides,” violets are said to be girls, who, 
having defeated Venus in a dispute she 
had with Cupid as to whether she or they 
excelled in sweetness, were beaten blue 
by the goddess in her wrath. But accord- 
ing to the Jesuit René Rapin, whose once 
famous Latin poem “ Hortorum” con- 
tains so many references to the flower- 
lore of his time, the violet was once a 
nymph, who, unable to escape the love of 
Pheebus, exclaimed at last in despair : — 


“ Formosz si non licet esse pudicam, 
Ah! pereat potius que non fert forma pudo- 
rem.” 


Dixit, et obscura infecit ferrugine vultum. 


Pheebus being a synonym for the sun, 
it would of course be easy to interpret 
this voluntary transformation of a nymph 
into a violet as the daylight changing into 
the purple twilight to escape the sun that 
has followed it all day. So also of the 
marsh marigold, or Caltha, which, ac- 
cording to Rapin, was once a girl who, 
from constant gazing on the sun that she 
adored, attracted the color which the 
flower now wears : — 


Calthaque, Solis amans, Solem dum spectat 
amatum, 
Duxit eum, quem fert, ipso de Sole colorem. 


Its modern Italian name is actually 
Sposa di sole. Whatis more evident than 
that the marigold really means the moon, 
which derives the light she wears from 
the sun that she adores and follows! 

The sun also plays a part in Rapin’s 
account of the origin of the rose, which 
is worth noticing for the general resem- 
blance it bears to the story of the rose 
springing from the ashes of a girl burnt 
alive at Bethlehem, which Sir John Man- 
deville found in the fourteenth century, 
and which Southey commemorated in his 
poem on the rose in the following words: 


The stake 
Branches and buds, and spreading its green 
leaves 
Embowers and canopies the fair maid, 
Who there stands glorified ; and roses, then 
First seen on earth since Paradise was lost, 
Profusely blossom round her, white and red, 





In all their rich variety of hues. 
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The rose, in Rapin’s verse, was once 
Rhodanthe, a beautiful Greek maiden, of 
whose many suitors the principal were 
Halesus, Brias,and Orcas. Entering the 
temple with her father and people, and 
being still pursued by her suitors, the ex- 
citement of the contest so enhanced her 
beauty that the people shouted, “Let 
Rhodanthe be a goddess, and let the im- 
age of Diana give place to her!” Rho- 
danthe being thereupon raised upon the 
altar, Phoebus, Diana’s brother, was so 
incensed at the insult to his sister, that 
he turned his rays against the new-made 
goddess. Then it soon repented Rho- 
danthe of her divinity; for her feet be- 
came fixed to the altar as roots, and the 
hands she stretched out became branch- 
es, whilst the people who defended her 
became protecting thorns, and her too- 
ardent lovers a convolvulus, a drone, and 
a butterfly. 

Rapin’s poem is full of similar trans- 
formations. The anemone was a nymph 
changed by the jealous Flora into a flow- 
er; the peony (from Taw», the god of 
medicine) a nymph whose deep red is not 
the blush of modesty, but the proof of 
her flagrant sin; and the daisies were 
once nymphs. The nasturtium and cyti- 
sus were in their origin beautiful youths ; 
the tulip was a Dalmatian virgin beloved 
by the good Vertumnus. How far these 
transformations were Rapin’s own fic- 
tions, or traditions of his time, cannot 
easily be decided. They are not to be 
found in Ovid, though they closely follow 
that poet’s fancy, and remind us of 
Daphne being changed by her father Pe- 
neus into a laurel, to escape the atten- 
tions of Phebus; of Clytie, deserted by 
Pheebus, following him as the sunflower ; 
of the sisters of Phaethon turning into 
poplars; of Cyparissus, grieved for the 
stag he killed, and wishing for death, be- 
ing changed by Apollo into a cypress; of 
the Apulian shepherd becoming an oleas- 
ter; or of the origin of the narcissus and 
hyacinth from beautiful youths of the 
same name; with all which metamor- 
phoses we may compare Herrick’s account 
of the origin of the heart’s-ease as having 
been formerly 


Frolic virgins, ever loving, 

Being here their ends denied, 

Ran for sweethearts mad and died. 
Love, in pity of their tears, 

And their loss in blooming years 

For their restless here-spent lives, 

Gave them /eart?’s-ease turned to flowers, 


So similar in conception to these sto- 
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ries of Rapin or Ovid is the story told in 
Malaca, of a flower growing there, that 
it is worth quoting it as itis given by Ar- 
gensola in his “ History of the Conquest 
of the Molucca Islands.” The tree has 
the peculiarity of flowering at night and 
drooping in the day-time, so that the Por- 
tuguese gave it the name of the “sad 
tree,” like the appellation given by Lin- 
neus to night-flowering plants (flores 
tristes). ‘The idolaters believe, or pre- 
tend to,” says the writer, “that in older 
days a person of singular beauty, daugh- 
ter of the satrap Parizatico, fell in love 
with the sun, who, having at first re- 
sponded to her affection and become en- 
gaged to her, changed his mind and gave 
his love to another; that the first lover, 
seeing herself despised, could not bear it, 
and killed herself. In those countries it 
is still the custom to burn the dead body, 
and they say that hers was burnt, and 
that from her ashes sprang this tree, the 
flowers of which still retain the memory 
of her grief, and so abhor the sun that 
they cannot bear its light. This plant is 
called in some places Parizatico, from the 
name of the father of this metamorphosed 
Indian girl.” * 

This story is a good illustration of the 
extreme crudity of thought out of which 
such legends seem to rise —a state of 
thought in which there is nothing absurd 
in the sun actually loving and pledging 
his troth to a human maiden, and in which 
the story so appeals to men’s sense of the 
probable that they actually trouble to re- 
member the name of the girl’s father, in 
order to apply it to the flower. Plants 
are mentioned by De Gubernatis whose 
Sanskrit name also means the “sun- 
lover,” or the “sun-beloved.” ¢ He also 
mentions one called ‘ moon - beloved.” 
Such names, or such flower-traditions as 
those preserved by Ovid or Rapin, have 
less to do with solar myths than with the 
common notion of primitive or savage 
philosophy that there is nothing incon- 
ceivable in the heavenly bodies possess- 
ing human attributes. They arise from 
no forgotten metaphors, but trom a belief, 
once real and vivid, that everything in 
nature is inter-convertible; and they go 
back to a time when the changes of men, 
animals, plants, and stars into one another 
expressed not merely poetical metamor. 
phoses, but the common possibilities of 
nature: as in the Bushmen myth of the 
bits of red root, thrown up in the air by 


: . Argensola, Hist. de la Conquéte des Iles Moluques, 
1, 85-6. 
t Mythologie des Plantes, 289. 





an angry girl, becoming stars, or in the 
Kasias’ explanation of the stars as men 
from whom, after they had climbed to the 
skies, the tree they had climbed by was 
cut down. Even Ovid seems really to 
have believed that Philemon and Baucis, 
the podr cottage couple who, unaware, 
entertained Jupiter and Mercury in the 
guise of men, were really changed into a 
shrub and lime-tree that stood before a 
temple ; for he says: — 

Hec mihi non vani (neque erat cur fallere vel- 

lent) 
Narravere senes, 


Fantastic as are most of the foregoing 
legends, or the comparisons out of which 
they arose, it would be unfair to the 
reader to pass over the most extraordi- 
nary fancy of this kind that has perhaps 
ever crossed the brain of a poet, and is to 
be found in Hurdis’s poem called “ The 
Village Curate,” published early in the 
nineteenth century. Everybody knows 
the difference between the dandelion in 
all the glory of its full blossom and the 
same flower in the gravity of its decay; 
but it was reserved to Hurdis, in the fol- 
lowing lines, to see in these two stages of 
the dandelion the contrast between the 
grave divine and the flashy undergraduate 
of earlier years :— 


Dandelion this, 
A college youth, that flashes for a day 
All gold: anon he doffs his gaudy suit, 
Touched by the magic hand of some grave 
bishop, 
And all at once becomes a reverend divine — 
how sleek! 
But let me tell you, in the pompous globe 
Which rounds the dandelion’s head, is couched 
Divinity most rare.* 


In the same way, then, that the pecul- 
iarities of flowers and shrubs have been 
connected with transformations of men, 
or with the chief personages of Christian 
theology, we may assume that they were 
connected with the gods of the Hindu, 
Greek, or Norse pantheon, and that they 
are sometimes called after Indra or Zeus, 
Jupiter or Thunar, not on account of any 
remote symbolical relation to those deities, 
but because there existed nothing so lowly 
on earth as not to be worthy of playing a 
part in their history. The connection of 
those powers with the humble plants of 
earth is a great obstacle in the way of 
that popular mode of explanation which 
refers every legend of Zeus or Jupiter to 


* The Village Curate, 36. 
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some feature of the skies, or some com- 
mon episode in the history of a day. 

In a learned German work, in which 
the resemblance between the Hindu 
storm-god Indra and the god Thor of 
Thunar, of Norse mythology, is worked 
out in great detail, the naming of many 
Indian plants after Indra is shown to have 
its parallel in Germany in the number 
of plants called after Thunar, or rather 
after its synonym Donner, “the thun- 
der.”* The naming of plants after Indra 
is quite in accordance with naming them 
after Our Lady, or the saints of the calen- 
dar; but the naming of such plants as the 
Fohanniskraut or Sedum telephium after 
the thunder, as in the words Donnerkraut, 
Donnerbart, etc., admits of an easier ex- 
planation than a fanciful relation to Thor. 
Pliny mentions the vébro, which he calls 
herba Britannica, as a plant which, if 
picked before the first thunder was heard, 
was supposed to be a safeguard against 
lightning. To this day, in the Tyrol, the 
Alpine rose is placed in the roofs of 
houses to ensure them from lightning,t 
and the Donnerkraut (the English orpine, 
or live-long) may be seen in the houses of 
Westphalia as a preservative from thun- 
der.t In England the same function was 
subserved in the same way by the house- 
leek, or stonecrop; whilst in the Nether- 
lands St. John’s-wort, gathered before 
sunrise, effects the same purpose. For 
what reason the old Aryan medicine-men, 
or their successors in Europe, attributed 
storm-proof virtues to this plant or to that 
speculation will perhaps never discover, 
nor need perhaps trouble to inquire. 

The necessity of gathering certain 
plants before sunrise, as in the case of the 
St. John’s-wort, or in the gathering of 
May-day garlands, seems to go back at 
least as far as the days of Pliny, who men- 
tions that some flowers, as the lily-of-the- 
valley, had to be gathered in secrecy, and 
therefore before daybreak, to ensure their 
efficacy. It is perhaps no loss that the 
purpose for which the wizard-world em- 
ployed these flowers has passed into 
oblivion; but it is probable that without 
some such knowledge the explanation of 
the names or superstitions attached to 
many of our plants must remain impossi- 
ble. Poppies are said to have once been 
offered to the dead to appease their manes, 
which may account for their surviving as 
a funeral flower, in spite of their bright- 
ness of color. The use of the vervain, or 


* Mannhardt, Germanische Mythen, 136-8. 
t Zingerie: Sitten, etc, des ‘Lirolen Volkes, 100, 
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holy-herb, in the Tyrol worn in the shoe 
to keep off fatigue, may point to the ori- 
gin of our own word sfcedwell ; and there 
| are other English names of plants which 
are capable of explanation by a studied 
comparison with their names in other 
countries or in earlier times. 

Some of the names of flowers are sim- 
ple enough, being suggested by some ob- 
vious characteristic, or by some compari- 
son to something rather like it. The 
sage, or Su/via verbenaca, owes its syno- 
nym “clary” to its old use as an eye-rem- 
edy, or clear-eye; and the comparison of 
the Adonis autumnalis (which in most 
languages of Europe still retains in its 
name its old connection with the blood of 
the slain Adonis, and in popular German 
is still Blutstrépfchen)* to the eye of a 
pheasant leaves no mystery about its 
name. But sometimes the explanation of 
names, founded on the principle of com- 
parison, seems somewhat absurd. Of 
course we all know that we call the dande- 
lion from the French dent de lion, and we 
are asked to see in the plant’s indented 
leaf a resemblance to the tooth of a lion, 
little as we can explain how the French 
became so conversant with lions as to 
compare their teeth with the leaf of a dan- 
delion. Is it not more likely that this 
plant derived its name from its supposed 
efficacy, in some country or time, as a 
protection to a man from a lion’s tooth, 
just as in lower Bavaria, at this day, a 
certain plant carried on the person is 
thought to be a safeguard against a dog’s 
bite? ¢ Or take the honeysuckle, which 
in French, Italian, and Spanish, and in 
the English of Spenser and Shakespeare, 
is the caprifole, or goat-leaf. Are we se- 
riously to believe, what all the botanical 
books gravely tell us, that it was so called 
because it seemed to climb rocks like a 
goat, when a hundred other climbing 
plants might as readily suggest that ani- 
mal’s activity? May it not be that the 
goat, which is fond of the leaves of 
shrubs, shows a particular partiality to 
those of the honeysuckle? The zoologist 
here might come to the aid of the bota- 
nist. 

Any flower-name, the meaning of which 
at any period of its existence became ob- 
scure or passed out of memory, would 
naturally invite reflection and excite inge- 
nuity ; andin this way doubtless many of 
the legends relating to them arose, the 
interpretation being either rationalistic, 





+ Kuhn: Sagen aus Westfalien, ii. go. 


* Dierbach: Flora Mythologica, 153. 
t Panzer: Deutsche Mythologie, 249. 
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as in the case of a dandelion or goat-leaf, 
or poetical, as in Herrick’s derivation of 
heart’s-ease, according to the nature of 
the mind brought to bear on it. The ap- 
plication of different stories to the same 
flower is consequently almost inevitable, 
and the cause of some confusion in floral 
mythology. Thus the Greek letters ai ai, 
supposed to be discernible in the hya- 
cinth,* were interpreted in Ovid either as 
the wail of Apollo for Hyacinthus, or as 
the first letters in the name of Ajax, with 
whom also the flower was connected. So 
with the forget-me-not, for which, besides 
the two derivations already mentioned, or 
the derivation which explains it as a 
souvenir given by Henry of Lancaster 
when in exile to the Duchess of Bretagne, 
there is yet a fourth interpretation which, 
as it is less generally known, may be 
worth repeating. According to this ver- 
sion, Adam, as he named the plants in 
Paradise, bade them all remember what 
he called them. One little flower, ashamed 
of not having heeded its name, asked the 
father of men, “ By what name dost thou 
call me?” “Forget-me-not,” was the 
reply ; and ever since that humble flower 
has drooped its head in shame and igno- 
miny. 

Such a profusion of explanations throws 
discredit upon each one of them; and we 
shall perhaps be quite as correct if we 
imagine the forget-me-not to have once 
been a flower most important in some 
medicine-man’s prescriptions, and on that 
account never to be forgotten in the search 
for more imposing magic-flowers. So, 
perhaps, also with the pansy (pensée) 
which in Dutch is also called forget-me- 
not. 

From the magical use of flowers in the 
hands of the primitive medicine-men to 
the scientific knowledge and use of them 
in modern botany or pharmaceutics, the 
general progress is clearer than of course 
are the successive steps. The veriest 
savages have been often found to possess 
a knowledge of plants far in advance of 
their development in other respects ; and 
this knowledge must have arisen from the 
greater attention which flowers naturally 
attracted from their sorcerers than any of 
the less common products of nature. 
For their clients who might wish to be 
cured of any sickness, to gain another’s 
love or avert it from a rival, to keep off 
evil spirits from their dwellings, herbs 
would naturally suggest themselves as the 





* The Gladiolus byzanti: is said to have most 
claims to represent the classical hyacinth. Dierbach, 
Flora Mythologica, 137. 





readiest kind of cure or charm to all who 
aspired to enjoy the prestige and practice 
of a sorcerer. 

In this way some positive knowledge 
would be gradually collected, similar to 
that which abounds in the old herbals of 
Turner or Gerard, and which causes one 
to wonder that, if plants possessed half 
the virtues therein ascribed to them, any 
such thing as illness should be left in the 
world. 

Whilst in this manner some knowledge 
would be gained of what herbs could really 
effect for the human body, the belief of 
the efficacy of some of them against thun- 
der or witchcraft would not be lessened; 
and thus it would come to pass that floral 
magic would long survive the transition 
of botany into a real science, bearing in- 
deed to the latter, both in its origin and 
history, very much the same relation that 
astrology bears to astronomy. Floral 
magic dies hard. Inthe Tyrol they can 
still point out by name the*flowers which 
are good against witchcraft or curses, 
against lightning, or against fatigue,* and 
in Wales it is still lucky to have a house 
covered with stonecrop to keep off dis- 
ease,f as it also is in Germany and Scan- 
dinavia to keep off the lightning.{ Al- 
bertus Magnus mentions plants that were 
efficacious to restore peace between com- 
batants or harmony between husband and 
wife; and there is still a plant used for 
matrimonial divination in Italy called 
concordia, as well as one with contrary 
attributes, discordia.§ The old name for 
the Aypericum, or St. John’s-wort, was 
fuga demonum, dispeller of demons,]|| 
and in Russia a plant called the devil- 
chaser is still shaken against’ the arch- 
fiend if he come to trouble the grief of a 
mourner.§ In the same country there is 
a plant that is useful to destroy calumnies 
spread abroad for the hindrance of mar- 
riages.** 

If, then, certain flowers have retained 
even to this day such belief in their mag- 
ical efficacy, we may imagine with what 
feelings they were regarded when they 
first gained their reputation for magical 
properties, and when no science inter- 
posed to correct the delusion. We may 
fancy how the most famous flowers would 
commend themselves to the minds of the 


* Zingerle, Sitten etc. des Tirolen Volkes, roo-111. 

t Dyer, English Folklore, 12. 

¢ De Gubernatis, 195. 

§ Ibid. 99. 

! Bauhinus, De plantis a divis sanctisve nomen hae 
bentibus, 35. 

] De Gubernatis, 108, 110. 

** Ibid. 87. 
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first human beings who felt the need of 
explaining some of the things that puz- 
zled them in nature. Already used for 
so many mysterious purposes in human 
life, they would naturally occur as the 
best key to many of the mysteries which 
occurred beyond it. If Goethe called the 
flowers the stars of earth, the earlier 
process would have been to regard the 
stars literally as flowers, as they were 
regarded together with the sun and moon, 
in the Indian cosmogonies;* and thus 
we may understand how in German my- 
thology admission to the skies was also 
an entrance to a paradise of flowers ; and 
allusions to the garden of the sun become 
more intelligible. We see how flowers 
would naturally mix themselves with sto- 
ries of the gods, such as Zeus, Hercules, 
Indra, or Isiris, when we consider how 
they have mixed themselves with legends 
of the Virgin, or St. John the Baptist. 
As in the Vedas one plant is called Indra’s 
drink, another his food, so the caroub- 
bean is St. John’s bread, gooseberries are 
his grapes, and the wormwood his girdle. 
As four -distinct plants lay claim to the 
title of Our Lady’s tears (to say nothing 
of those which are her smock, her man- 
tle, or her tresses), so in Roman times 
numerous plants took their names from 
Hercules. We gain insight into the ori- 

in of Aryan mythology when we remem- 

er that it was with the help of an herb 
that Indra fought with demons; and that 
in the Vedic hymns plants are invoked to 
destroy evil, to avert curses, or to act as 
love-philtres. The soma plant, by which 
Indra conquers Vritra, or puts to flight 
demons, does for him exactly what the 
St. John’s-wort or fuga demonum did 
for Europeans a few centuries ago. The 
moly, by which the god Hermes enables 
Ulysses to conquer the charms of Circe, 
does for him what any Tyrolese sorcerer 
could do now for a man with a sprig -of 
juniper. And the lotus or nepenthe, which 
confers forgetfulness, gives what any old 
herbalist could have readily supplied from 
his herbarium. 

The great extent therefore to which 
plants are mixed up with the gods of old 
mythology, doing for them exactly what 
they would do for sorcerers on earth, 
shows under how human an aspect those 
deities were originally regarded, and how 
much more nearly related they were with 
this world than with the phenomena of 
the storms and sunshine. 


« 


* Ibid. 145. ‘Le soleil et la lune, les étoiles sont 
des fleurs du jardin céleste.”’ 
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This, however, is heresy; and the 
names and legends of plants have also 
another interpretation, which traces their 
place in mythology, not to their great use 
in sorcery, but to their symbolical appli- 
cation to the phenomena of the solar sys- 
tem. It would be unfair to pass unno- 
ticed the wealth of explanation which this 
other theory affords; for which let us 
refer to De Gubernatis’s book on “Za 
Mythologie des Plantes,” from which so 
many facts of interest have already been 
taken. 

To begin, then, with that large class of 
plants which in India or Evrope take 
their name from different parts of the 
lion. “ The lion,” says De Gubernatis, 
“represents the sun; the plants which 
owe their name to him are essentially so- 
lar. Such is visibly the character of the 
Léwenzahn, or Dent de Lion.” (Yet we are 
not told how Indian plants called after the 
elephantare related to the sun.) The hum- 
ble stonecrop or sempervivum (aizoon), 
once called by the Romans occhio di Dio, 
and still in French retaining its name of 
Jupiter’s beard, or joudarde, must refer 
either to the sun or moon as the “ever- 
lasting” of the heaven. The grass-de- 
stroying demon of German _folk-lore, 
called the grass-wolf, is the dog Sirius, 
the sun at the end of July that destroys 
the vegetation, seemingly because in 
Sanskrit the word vrika meant both dog 
and sun. 

Next to the sun the moon is most 
strongly represented in the plant world. 
The herb which opens or discloses treas- 
ures is evidently the moon, the herb far 
excellence, the queen of herbs, which dis- 
covers:the hiding-places of robbers. The 
molu-plant that frees Ulysses from Circe 
is the lunar herb, or the moon which ena- 
bles the sun to continue its course. The 
plant mentioned by AZlian as a cure for 
the eyes, like our clary, can be explained 
mythologically as the moon or dawn chas- 
ing the darkness which blinds us all. The 
selenite (from o¢47vn, the moon), mentioned 
by Plutarch as used by shepherds to keep 
their feet safe from snake-bites, is con- 
nected with the moon that slays the ser- 
pents or monsters of the sky. The ag/ao- 
photis, spoken of by Pliny as also called 
marmorites from its resemblance to Per- 
sian marble, refers to that luminous plant 
of the East, the dawn, or the white. And, 
lastly, the flower of the fern, by aid of 
which, in Russian legend, the shepherd 
finds his hidden cattle, and is also shown 
where treasure lies, is either the thunder- 
bolt or the sun itself, which with its light 
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tears open the darksome caverns of the 
cloud. 

Enough illustrations have perhaps been 
given to enable the reader to estimate the 
value of the solar method of interpreting 
plant-legends. It may occur to him that 
in the above cases the imagination of sci- 
ence has let itself go too far; and has 
resorted for an explanation, when quite a 
simple one was at hand, to a theory of the 
human mind which has nothing analogous 
to it in the mental condition of any known 
race of men, and can only be adapted to 
facts by a most painful distortion of the 
most obvious meaning of the stories 
themselves. Should he think so, let him 
weigh the merits of the other theory, 
which makes less of the sun and more of 
the sorcerer and magician. 

J. A. F. 


From Temple Bar. 
“ THEOPHILE.” 


(A FACT.) 


In the early spring of 185-, at the 
beginning of the Easter holidays, we 
started, a party of three, for a Continental 
ramble of a few months, change of air 
from the relaxing air of Jersey having 
been recommended by a medical friend. 

Our party consisted of my father and 
mother, and myself, a boy a little over 
sixteen, just recovered from an attack of 
measles which had pulled me down con- 
siderably, and rendered some change on 
my account desirable. 

Off, accordingly, we set, during the 
first week of April, having selected St. 
Malo, rather than Granville, for our port, 
where I first set foot on French soil, and 
where 1 remember enjoying to the full 
that peculiar fascination which the land- 
ing for the first time in a foreign land 
commonly has about it. 

All to me was so new and strange; not 
so much the language, as I had become 
to some extent already familiar with the 
sound of French during our residence in 
Jersey. But everything else was novel, 
and wore to me the charm of novelty. 
The aspect of the country generally, the 
costume and manners of the people, the 
streets with priests and soldiers, the ¢ad/e 
a’ héte, the very food —all contributed to 
form a whole different from what I had 
ever met with before; and the effect upon 
my boyish susceptibilities proved most 


The improvement in me, which seemed 
to set in with my inhaling the sea breeze 
upon the passage, supplemented with the 
change to a new country and its novel 
ways, was marked and rapid; and before 
we had reached the eastern side of France 
(our destination was Switzerland), the 
benefit I had derived as regards regaining 
strength was astonishing. 

My object just now being not to furnish 
an account of our journey across France 
from its north-west corner —a track so 
well trodden and so familiar to many — 
but to relate a little incident, which, though 
plainly told, may interest some, I shall 
pass over what I might have to say of 
what I saw at Avranches, and Caen, and 
Mantes, and Paris, and Nancy, at which 
places we stopped, and mention at once 
that our progress towards the land of 
the Alps received a check, through a let- 
ter we found awaiting us at Nancy. Not 
unwelcome news by any means. On the 
contrary, the letter was from an uncle 
whose ten years’ term of service with his 
regiment abroad having expired, had come 
home and applied for three months’ leave 
of absence, and written to say he would 
join us on the Continent, and accompany 
us onourtrip. Though the letter brought 
us up, the announcement it contained was 
welcome, for Uncle George was a great 
favorite, and we all longed to see him; 
and then, he was a bachelor, and his pock- 
ets being expected to be full of money, 
further reason was furnished for assum- 
ing the addition of his company would 
tend to make things pleasant. 

So we were not to enter Switzerland 
without him; and the question now was, 
where were we to stay in the meanwhile ? 
We did not like Nancy at all. It was 
small, not particularly clean either, and 
dull in the extreme; and we felt we should 
die of ennui with a fortnight of it. Our 
question of the hour happening to be 
mentioned by one of our party at the sad/e 
a@’héte, some one —a commercial travel- 
ler, I think—suggested Colmar. He 
knew the town, he said, well. According 
to his representation, it was just the place 
to suit us for a short stay. He described 
it as “non pas trop gaie, mais non pas 
triste du tout: non pas bien grande, mais 
assez jolie.” There was a garrison there, 
cavalry and infantry regiments whose 
bands kept the place alive. Then there 
was also a nice boulevard outside the 
town, and cafés in abundance, where we 
might sit and lounge of an evening, sip- 





exhilarating. A better tonic, truly, in oj 
case, could not have been prescribed. 


ping cups of coffee while we listened to 
| the bands that played in turn there. 
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That was quite enough. After a brief 
council held, it was Gecided that we should 
move on to Colmar, and there await the 
arrival of our relative. Whether it has 
afforded me satisfaction subsequently that 
we so decided and came to Colmar, I have 
never been quite able to make up my 
mind. 

I forget the name of the hotel where 
we put up; but we did not like it; I do 
recollect, however, that pestilential odors, 
especially at night, led us, after three 
days’ endurance, to conclude we must try 
and secure other quarters. 

My mother had an aversion to hotels 
and hotel life; and, thinking there must 
be such things as lodgings to be had, she 
took me out with her in quest of apparte- 
ments garnis, calling at well-nigh all the 
best shops in the town till we were both 
fairly done up, but meeting always with 
the same discouraging reply — there were 
no such things as appartements garnis 
at Colmar. So we returned home, some- 
what disconcerted; and after dinner my 
father called for his bill, telling the land- 
lord he feared he must leave in the morn- 


ing, and candidly adding the reason why. 


The French are an odd people; some 
of them very pleasant to deal with. Such 
was Monsieur , the landlord of this 
inn. He took so well what my father had 
to say, the allusion to the bad smells not 
ruffling him in the least, while he dis- 
tinctly avowed his inability to remedy the 
evil. 

“I suppose,” observed my mother, who 
was a remarkably cool individual —“ 1 
suppose monsieur does not happen to 
know of any furnished lodgings in the 
town?” 

“ Well, madame,” he replied, all polite- 
ness, “ appartements garnis are not found 
at Colmar; mais, attendez un moment; 
there is a friend of mine, a government 
employé, who occupies a house adjoining 
the faubourg. I have known him take in 
some lodgers to oblige me, when my hotel 
has been full. He might perhaps, accom- 
modate you.” 

There are not many English hotel-keep- 
ers, probably, who would have shown the 
like readiness to oblige customers leaving 
on account of the alleged drawbacks to 
their houses. 

Our host’s suggestion had, however, 
the effect of starting my mother and me 
off afresh in the evening, this time in a 


Jjiacre—we were so tired—which in a 


few minutes brought us up at the door of 
Monsieur Bertrand. 
Madame Bertrand, a very pleasant 





woman, and quite a lady in manner, re- 
ceived us; and on hearing our errand, 
and being told how many we were in fam- 
ily, said she thought she could take us in, 
and though not in the habit of letting 
lodgings, and so forth, she would do her 
best to make us comfortable. 

Though we were quite unexpected, the 
house was in apple-pie order, and in point 
of cleanliness presenting a marked con- 
trast with the quarters we were leaving. 
The rooms were well furnished, and the 
look-out upon the promenade or boule- 
vard delightful. The rent asked for the 
accommodation we wanted was ridicu- 
lously low; so my mother at once con- 
cluded the transaction, and it was ar- 
ranged that we should bring our things 
and take up our abode there the next 
morning. 

We did not see Monsieur Bertrand; 
but in one of the rooms shown us we 
found a young lady playing the piano, 
who, on our entering, rose to greet us with 
that easy grace which characterizes, cer- 
tainly, the better classes of the French. 
She appeared to be about my own age, 
perhaps a trifle older, very nice-looking, 
and reminded my mother and myself of a 
sister of mine whom we had lost some 
two years previously. Her death had 
been a terrible blow. My mother had 
been wrapped up in her, and was wont to 
look with a sort of envy upon other moth- 
ers that had been spared such a trial: and 
when she came across a case like this, 
mother and daughter spared to one an- 
other to minister to each other’s mutual 
happiness, she would almost manifest in 
her manner what was passing in her 
thoughts. I noticed as she shook hands 
with Théophile her eyes rested on the 
girl with a look of peculiar interest, while, 
truth to tell, I felt conscious of an inter- 
est in her too. 

We effected our change of quarters in 
the course of the following forenoon, as 
proposed; and a few days sufficed to 
prove we had mended matters, so far as 
our comfort was concerned, vastly by so 
doing; and happening to receive another 
letter from Uncle George to the effect 
that, owing to some hitch, he would not 
be able to join us for a month or six 
weeks, we congratulated ourselves on 
having met with a /ogement where there 
was every prospect of our passing the 
interval very pleasantly. 

The Bertrands were superior sort of 
people. They would, I suppose, have 
ranked amongst an upper middle class, 
though in point of manner and nice feel- 
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ing they were gentlefolk all over. Théo- 
phile was an only daughter, and as such 
was, naturally, thought an immense deal 
of by both father and mother; while her 
having no brothers or sisters, and conse- 
quently so much the companion of her 
parents, rendered her more of the woman 
than most girls of her age. My mother 
took a great fancy to her, a circumstance 
which seemed by no means disagreeable 
to the father and mother. My parents 
were in the habit of taking a country walk 
daily, in which I used to accompany them. 
Théophile was asked to join us, which 
she generally did; and I remember, when 
anything chanced to prevent her coming 
with us, the afternoon walk or the evening 
stroll was not, to me, somehow, at all the 
same thing. Théophile was musical, and 
played the piano with some execution. I 
had learned the piano also; and although 
she was far the better performer of the 
two, I was quite up to the mark of taking 
the bass part of a duet; and many a 
pleasant hour was whiled away over some 
of Schulhoff’s or Thalberg’s compositions. 
Then Théophile, who could not speak a 
syllable of English, fancied she should 
like to make a beginning, the thought oc- 
curring to us both that the opportunity 
now presenting itself was not to be thrown 
away. So I willingly constituted myself 
her tutor in English; and well do I recol- 
lect her persistent though vain attempts 
to master the #4, pronouncing it as a d, 
like most French people do, and how 
heartily she laughed when I explained to 
her the effect of giving that sound to it in 
the case of some such word as ¢hirty. 
Being so frequently thrown together, it 
coula be no matter of surprise that an 
intimacy, and a rather close one, should 
spring up between us; and for my part I 
felt I was getting fonder of her daily. 
Though for my age I had seen a good 
deal of society (for Jersey is a gay place 
for young folks), it seemed to me, amongst 
all my fair young acquaintances, there 
was no one like Théophile. She liked 
me, too, I persuaded myself: her expres- 
sive eyes said as much, though she did 
not actually tell me so in words. There 
were those, too, besides myself, young 
French fellows, some older than I, who 
found Théophile an attractive girl. They 
used to call, and she seemed to be on 
very friendly terms with some of them, 
which I did not like at all; and I remem- 
ber feeling by no means happy one after- 
noon when I saw Théophile and one of 
these young visitors walk out together; 
how I took note of the time they were 
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gone, and speculated, though I had too 
much pride to ask her the question, where 
or how the three hours could have been 
passed that they were absent. So an- 
noyed was I indeed, absurd youth that I 
was, that I kept out of the way and would 
not see her when in the course of the 
same evening. she came into our sitting- 
room. I had, however, recovered myself 
in the course of the next day, and we 
were as amicable as ever. 

Amongst the visitors to the house was 
one whom I very soon perceived to be no 
friend of mine. This was a priest, one 
Pére Jacques, whose manner towards me 
showed plainly enough his sentiments 
towards the jeune Anglais. He would 
come into the room where I was and pre- 
tend not to see me. He would ridicule 
England and English ways in my pres- 
ence. If I met him in the street, which 
occasionally I did, he would pass me 
without the slightest recognition; and in 
many ways, showing the smallness of the 
man — he was about thirty — he evinced 
a decided antipathy to me. This was 
shown almost from the first, and yet I 
had given him no offence whatever, and 
for some time I was unable to account for 
his animosity. I had thought it was ow- 
ing to the difference in ourcreeds. That 
was not the reason. But this Father 
Jacques became the thorn in my very side. 
He was frequently at the house, and I 
was continually coming across him; and 
it annoyed me greatly to see the influence 
he appeared to have over the Bertrands. 
I had abstained, however, from referring 
to Father Jacques’s behavior to me, and 
indeed should never have mentioned the 
man’s name to the family, but for a little 
matter that occurred, and rendered some 
allusion to bim almost unavoidable. One 
afternoon, when Monsieur Bertrand had, 
as usual, gone to his office, and madame 
was out shopping, Théophile happened to 
be left at home alone. 

“Ts Théophile coming out with us to- 
day?” inquired my mother. 

“T donot know,” I replied. “Shall I 
go and ask her?” 

“ Do.” 

I accordingly went up-stairs, and, as 
was my habit, tapped gently at the door 
of the room where I generally found her. 
There was, however, no answer to my 
gentle knock: it had not been heard. I 
did not knock a second time, assuming 
the room was empty, but opened the door 
and stepped in. Not a little surprised 
was I at what I saw. Here were Father 
Jacques and Théophile by themselves. 
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They were both seated. He had hold 
of her left hand, and bending forward 
from his seat, was looking up in Théo- 
phile’s face, addressing her with the ut- 
most empressement, while Théophile, with 
her face averted and her right hand shad- 
ing, as it were, her eyes, was evidently 
profoundly affected by what the priest 
was Saying to her, looking down upon the 
floor, silent. I, of course, apologized for 
this intrusion, and at once withdrew; and 
a few minutes after, I heard Father 
Jacques’s footsteps on the stairs, and, 
from the window, I saw him walk away. 

“Is Théophile not coming?” again 
asked my mother. 

* No, I think not, this afternoon.” 

I felt strongly inclined to let my mother 
know what I had just witnessed up-stairs ; 
but some indescribable feeling restrained 
me from doing so. She, however, seemed 
to suspect something, probably from my 
manner, and she added: “I hope nothing 
has gone wrong: I mean that there has 
been no little tiff between Théophile and 
you.” 

ar Oh, dearno!”I replied. “We could 
not be better friends.” 

Fearing, however, that she might retain 
a hankering suspicion that there had been 
an interruption of the extente cordiale 
that hitherto had subsisted between us, I 
thought it well just to add that I had 
found Théophile and Father Jacques to- 
gether. 

“ Alone?” 

“Yes; alone.” 

My mother said nothing, but I could 
see the circumstance set her a-thinking. 
Soitdid me. I was puzzled, and some- 
thing more, at what I had witnessed. 
What could Pére Jacques have been say- 
ing to Théophile? Could it be upon 1 

ious matters that this priest — odious 
fellow, as I thought him — was lecturing 
her? Could it have anything to do with 
the confessional? Then, too, what busi- 
ness had he to be holding her hand? 
How I longed to see the girl! But, then, 
would the mystery be cleared up by her 
when I did? 

“ Good-morning, Théophile! We 
missed you in our walk, yesterday,” were 
my first words to her the next day, as I 
entered the same room where I had now 
heard her playing overhead. 

“Ah, good-morning; so glad to see 
you!’ she replied, coloring just a little, 

ut manifesting no confusion as she did 
so. “You had a nice walk, I dare say. 
The day was charming!” 
“TI am afraid you must have thought 





me very ill-mannered yesterday, Théo- 
phile, in entering your room before hear- 
ing you say ‘ Extrez.’ But, do you know, 
I knocked as usual.” 

“Did you knock? I did not hear you. 
But it did not signify.” 

“TI do not think Pére Jacques would 
have said it did not signify. Théophile, 
Ido not like that Pére Jacques.” 

“You do not like him? Have you, 
then, any reason for not liking him?” 

“ He dislikes me. I can see it.” 

At this remark Théophile seemed 
rather embarrassed, and after a moment’s 
pause I summoned up courage to add: 
“ But I see he likes you.” 

Théophile blushed ; but, recovering her- 
self quickly, she replied, — 

“So you have noticed that also, have 
you? Well, perhaps you are right. But 
tell me why you think he does not like 
9; ’ 


“Qh! his manner shows it. You know 
his aversion to me. I wish you would tell 
me why he dislikes me so. I don’t think 
he likes your being so much with us” (I 
did not like to say, with me). “I am 
afraid I have let him see that I am —~—” 

“That you are what? You must tell 
me.” 

“Must I? Well, so fond of you.” 

Here was my first confession. I had 
long wanted to make it in some form or 
other. Théophile had now given me the 
opportunity. I recollect, as if ithad been 
but yesterday, how my voice shook as I 
dinclaced what in all sincerity I felt to- 
wards her, and my cheek turned crimson. 

Théophile colored too, deeply, on hear- 
ing this tender disclosure, and replied, — 

“Really! I cannot think what you 
have found in me that you should like 
meso. I am sure I ought to feel very 
happy.” 

What would have delighted me to hear 
was some corresponding confession on 
her part; just a word, to let me see the 
feeling was mutual. But it came not, 
though I waited. However, I resumed, — 

“Théophile, answer me. Am I not 
right? Does not Pére Jacques think me 
very fond of you; and does he not dislike 
me on that account?” 

“Not altogether. He has another rea- 
son, something like what you suspect, 
though not exactly it.” 

“ Something like what I suspect ! What 
can you mean? Do tell me.” 

“I cannot. Not just now, at any rate. 
Perhaps, though, I may at some other 
time.” 

I did not press it; but the feeling, I 
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suppose, that in this Father Jacques I had 
a sort of rival and a decided foe, led me 
to return to the charge. 

“ Father Jacques is very often at your 
house, Théophile; what does he call so 
frequently for?” 

“ He is our priest.” 

“Is he then obliged to call because he 
is your priest, and so often? Our clergy- 
man at home does not call once in six 
months.” 

“With Catholics it is different, I sup- 
pose.” 

“* But what can he have to talk about all 
the time ? Such long visits as he pays! I 
wish you would tell me. Now, what was 
he saying to you yesterday ?” 

“I do not think I am quite at liberty to 
tell you.” 

‘*Some secrets, then, I suppose, that 
you may not disclose.” 

“No; no secrets that J should at all 
mind disclosing. My mother knows all 
about it.” 

“ Then why cannot you tell me? You 
did not seem pleased, I thought.” 

“Probably not; but Father Jacques 
would not approve of my mentioning the 
matter.” 

“ Not to me?” 

“Not to you; and yet I do not know 
why I should nottell you. Heneed never 
know that I have. Promise me not to 
reveal it if I tell you — will you?” 

“Of course I will reveal nothing you 
communicate to me in confidence.” 

“ Well, the truth is, he is trying to per- 
suade me to enter a convent.” 

“What a wretch!” 

“Hush! Do not talk so. Remember 
he is my spiritual adviser, and I must not 
listen to you if you speak so of him.” 

“ And are you going?” said I eagerly. 

“What an interest you appear to take 
in me!” 

“Are you going to enter a convent? 
Do say.” 

“1 donot know. I donot desire it. I 
shall try and avoid doing so, but-——” 

“ Théophile, you will think me very in- 
quisitive; but what can Father Jacques’s 
reason be for wanting to shut you up?” 

“Oh! he says it will be for my good. 
He declares I shall be much happier if I 
give up the world and devote myself to 
the service of our holy Church. Besides 
which, he will be better able, he says, to 
attend to my spiritual interests.” 

“How? Would he be in the convent, 
too?” 

“He is connected with the convent he 
wishes me to join.” 





“Oh, Théophile!” I exclaimed, unable 
to suppress my concern and indignation, 
“you make me very sad. How much I 
shall think of you after we have left Col- 
mar! I shall be wondering, when I am 
miles away, whether you have given in to 
that horrid man.” 

“ But you are not going away for some 
time yet, are you?” 

“Yes, I am sorry to say. We expect 
my uncle next week, and we are to start 
for Switzerland, I think, the day after his 
arrival.” 

Théophile was silent, disconcerted, evi- 
dently, at my allasion to ourleaving. We 
continued talking together for some little 
time longer, not so cheerily by any means 
as usual; but before we separated, J again 
recurred to the question | had asked her 
about Father Jacques. 

“ Before we part, tell me, Théophile — 
again I ask you—why is it Father 
Jacques dislikes me so? You said I had 
nearly guessed the reason.” 

“No; I did not say that. You asked 
me whether it was because he thought 
you liked me, and I said that it was not 
the real reason, though something like it.” 

“Well, then, what is the reason? I 
shall give you no peace till you tell me.” 

“You are very persistent. Well, Fa- 
ther Jacques has suspicions that —he 
says, indeed, he is sure — that ——” 

“ That what ?” I broke in, all the more 
eager to hear what my young friend 
seemed reluctant to divulge. “That 
what? ” 

“That I like you! There, now you 
have it. Are you satisfied? Do not ask 
me any more,” and she threw herself 
back in her chair, and covered her face 
with her hands. 

This was all I wanted. I was satisfied. 
There need be now no doubt that Théo- 
phile loved me, and I felt delighted. I 
had also got at the secret of this priest’s 
dislike tome. Théophile was fond of me: 
he saw it and it made him hate me. I 
afterwards learned that this “spiritual 
adviser,” as she styled him, in remonstrat- 
ing with her parents, used to take his 
stand upon religious grounds, and dilate 
upon the peril of any intimacy being main- 
tained —the irreparable mischief, indeed, 
that might ensue — between Théophile, 
bonne Catholique as she was, and one of a 
heretical creed like myself. But, happily, 
without effect. Her parents treated me 
with the same cordial courtesy, and the 
girl continued as nice in her behavior to 
meas ever. So the attachment that had 
sprung up between us went on without let 
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or hindrance, the interference of this med- 
dling priest notwithstanding. And thus, 
whether our mutual parents failed to see 
it, or seeing it, cared not to take notice 
of this intimacy, I know not; but so it 
was that Théophile and I, young things of 
sixteen and seventeen, were suffered to 
become as attached to each other as any 
two lovers of maturer years could possi- 
bly have been. We had now passed some 
three months at Colmar, and, as I had 
told Théophile, we were expecting my un- 
cle in the course of a few days, when I 
was taken ill. Some form of low fever, 
which had shown itself in the place, se- 
lected me for: one of its victims, my re- 
cent attack of measles predisposing me, it 
may be, for the malady. I remember try- 
ing to shake it off for a day or two, vainly 
trying to fight against the peculiar lassi- 
tude with which the attack commenced, 
and then having to give in and take to my 
bed. How miserable I was! With all 
the feelings of over-fatigue, yet unable to 
lie still; thirsty in the extreme, yet unable 
to swallow any one of the varied beverages 
that they brought me; what was still 
worse, unable to sleep. A sense of drow- 
siness would come over me, but no sooner 
had I yielded to it than all sorts of hide- 
ous visions would present themselves to 
my disordered brain that quickly scared 
me back to wakefulness. Yet 1 was too 
weak to resist this delusive slumber. I 
would strain every nerve to keep my eyes 
wide open, but the eyelids would grow 
heavy and sleep would overcome me — 
instantaneous sleep only, for scarce would 
I have closed my eyes before I was awake 
again, uttering as I returned to conscious- 
ness, a cry of terror. At times, too, I 
was delirious, rambling incoherently, mix- 
ing up places and people in a manner 
that, at other times, would have amused 
those that heard me, or else I would 
shriek out for protection from the malig- 
nant priest, who appeared as my chief 
persecutor. I was getting worse; waxing 
weaker daily. I felt it; but so unspeak- 
ably wretched was I, that I longed for 
death. Those about me made up their 
mind that I was going. The doctor had 
said he feared I could not rally. On one 
occasion when he thought I was asleep, 
or would not catch what he said, I dis- 
tinctly heard the words, “Peut pas 
durer/” Had I had the strength, I 
should have turned and said, “ Zant 
mieux /” Chancing, on another occasion, 
to be left alone for a few minutes, as I lay 
with my eyes towards the half-open door, 


curiosity — the very last face I wished to 
see—that of Father Jacques, wearing 
more than its accustomed look of hate, 
while a bitter smile of satisfaction, I sup- 
pose at my prostrate condition, coupled 
with a shake of the head, were bestowed 
upon me as the odious face withdrew. 

I had now lain ill nine days, rarely an- 
swering if spoken to, and not recognizing 
those in attendance upon me, when I fell 
into a deep sleep that lasted several 
hours. My mother, worn out with con- 
stant watching, was resting on a couch 
close by, while Théophile stood, as it 
were, keeping guard at my bedside, on 
the look-out for any change that might 
come over me, when I awoke, and the 
eyes that first met mine were the bright 
eyes of my fair watcher — Théophile. 
Yes, there was that sweet face, recognized 
now by me for the first time for many 
days ; and, languid as I was, I recollect 
well mustering just sufficient energy to 
say in a whisper, “ Théophile!” From 
that moment I began to rally. The 
malady had run a certain course, and the 
crisis was past. Signs of returning appe- 
tite began to show themselves, and my 
slumbers forthwith ceased to be disturbed 
with the terrors that had been wont to 
haunt them. The doctor, however, who, 
by the way, treated my case most skilfully, 
warned my friends that I should need 
great care, and that any injudicious exer- 
tion might cause a relapse that would 
probably prove fatal. So I had to make 
up my mind to a short season of conva- 
lescence, and to be treated still as an 
invalid while strength gradually returned. 
The contemplated trip to Switzerland had 
been interfered with; but now that I was 
getting better it was talked about afresh, 
and it was decided we should start for 
Basle as soon as I should appear equal to 
the journey. My uncle, who arrived soon 
after I was first taken ill, was disposed to 
take blame to himself for having caused 
our detention at Colmar, but for which, 
perhaps, I should have escaped this attack 
of fever. It was still, however, only July, 
and so plenty of the summer remained for 
carrying out our projected excursion. 

Truth to tell, 1 was by no means eager 
for the time of our leaving to arrive. 
The interim of my convalescence was 
pleasant enough, Théophile being to some 
extent my attendant as well as companion. 
Her piano-playing I found more grateful 
than ever, and then by way of variety she 
would take up an English book, and read 
or attempt to read it with the sole object, 





a face presented itself to take a peep of 


I believe, of amusing me with her pro- 
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nunciation of the language. Many soft 
sentiments passed, too, between us ; more 
it may be than were suspected, or would 
have been quite approved by others. 
That we liked each other was no secret, 
but the depth of the attachment which 
had sprung up between us was hardly 
realized by my relatives. But this pleas- 
ant time was not to last. At the expira- 
tion of three weeks from the time when 
my illness took a favorable turn, I was 
pronounced by the doctor quite well 
enough to take an easy journey, and in- 
deed he recommended my removal with- 
out delay. Sothe day came for us to take 
leave of Colmar and the Bertrands. I 
shall never forget that day. I felt the 
parting terribly. My father and uncle 
had started on foot for the station, while 
my mother and I were to follow in the fly 
which was waiting at the door; so, amidst 
the earnest entreaties of the cocher to 
dépécher or we should lose the train, we 
mutually bade farewell. ‘“ Adieu, Théo- 
phile!” was all I could trust myself to 
say; but I made bold in saying so to 
salute, after the manner of the country, 
the cheek of this sweet French girl, whilst 
with a moistened eye and a perceptible 
tremor in the voice, she faintly replied, 
“Au revoir /” and we drove away. Was 
I ever to see Théophile again ? 

We travelled as far as Basle that day; 
and from thence we started the following 
morning on a two months’ tour through a 
country justly termed the playground of 
Europe, presenting, as it does, charms in 
the way of scenery, etc., which probably 
no other land under the sun has to offer, 
especially to those visiting it for the first 
time. Had we come direct to Switzer- 
land, as we had at first intended, how 
delightful would this trip have been to 
me! But our detention at Colmar by the 
way, tended to modify considerably the 
enjoyment which it would otherwise have 
afforded me; and more than once was I 
asked somewhat reproachfully how it was 
I did not manifest more interest in all 
that was so new and so enchanting in the 
way of scenery. Berne, and Interlaken, 
and Lucerne, and Chamounix, and Geneva 
were all visited in turn, till October with 
its chill air overtaking us, it was decided 
that we should turn homewards, and seek 
the comfort of the English fireside. 

For some days it had been a matter of 
debate which route we should select for 
the return journey, and it had been re- 
solved that we should take the rail direct 
to Paris, and there expend the residue of 
loose cash our party happened to retain. 





But it so happened that my uncle, who 
was troubled with some ailment or other, 
had while at Colmar consulted the French 
médecin that attended me, and having 
been treated more skilfully by him than 
by others at home whom he had con- 
sulted, expressed a wish to see the man 
again. Out of consideration for us he 
proposed that we should go to Paris with- 
out him, while he went round by Colmar 
to meet us at the French capital. And | 
really think this suggestion of his would 
have been adopted but for me. The pos- 
sibility of seeing Théophile once more — 
just once — had, I am afraid, something 
to do with it; but I ventured to give it as 
my opinion that it would be much better 
if we kept with Uncle George. 

“ At any rate let me go with him. He 
has been so kind to me. I am sure he 
likes having me with him.” 

“Yes; let him come with me,” chimed 
in my kind relative, pleased evidently at 
the reluctance I evinced to separate from 
him. 

To this proposal. my mother at first de- 
murred on the ground that | had suffered 
enough already from my visit to Colmar, 
expressing at the same time surprise that 
I should not prefer avoiding all risk of 
another attack of fever. Her objections 
were, however, overruled. We were only 
to pass one night there. We were to put 
up at the hotel, not at the Bertrands’, and 
I think something was said about not 
going near the house. So my uncle and 
I started for Colmar, leaving my father 
and mother to make their way to Paris. 

It was about three in the afternoon 
when we alighted at the door of the hotel, 
the same that we had stopped at when we 
came in April, and my uncle having or- 
dered dinner at six, went in quest of his 
late medical adviser, leaving me to pass 
the interval as I thought proper, after 
bidding me to be careful to bear in mind 
the dinner-hour. 

Not many more minutes than were nec- 
essary were consumed, as will be sup- 
posed, in making myself sufficiently tidy 
after our railway journey, for the visit 
which I had been promising myself for 
some days past; nor had many seconds, 
after my uncle had left the hotel, elapsed, 
ere I set out for Théophile’s abode. How 
my heart throbbed at the prospect of 
meeting her! How would she receive me? 
Would she be the same to me — quite — 
as when I last saw her? And then — and 
this thought had troubled me much by 
the way — should I find her at home? [| 
had not liked to write and tell her 1 was 
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coming. I now half regretted I had not 
done so. However, I reached the house ; 
the street-door, as usual, was open. 
walked up-stairs and knocked at the door 
of the sitting-room the family had been 
wont to occupy. Madame Bertrand was 
alone. She received me courteously, in- 
deed, as ever; but she seemed much de- 
pressed about something, she did not say 
what, and congratulated me on having re- 

ained my good looks, observing that I 
fad apparently derived great benefit from 
my sojourn in Switzerland. 

After sitting some little time, and Thé- 
ophile not appearing, I could restrain my- 
self no longer and asked the question, 
“ How is Théophile ?” 

“Ah, monsieur!” she replied, giving 
vent to the feelings she had up to this 
moment repressed, and bursting into 
tears, “ Théophile n’est plus!” 

What I felt on hearing this announce- 
ment I shall not attempt to describe; but 
I question whether a dagger thrust into 
my heart would have caused me greater 
anguish. We neither of us spoke for 
some minutes, both being overcome with 
emotion; but on recovering herself suf- 
ficiently, she told me how, shortly after 
we had left Colmar, her dearly-loved 
daughter had been attacked with the 
same epidemic which so nearly laid me 
low, and after lingering for some three 
weeks, sank under the attack. 

“Oh, madame!” exclaimed I, “is it 
possible I am no more to see Théophile ? 
I loved Théophile!” 

“Yes, monsieur, I know it, and she 
loved you too. Her last words to you I 
heard. They were ‘Az revoir,’ but she 
has gone az ciel, to a fairer land than 
this, where God grant you may meet. 
Would monsieur like to see the spot 
where my cherished one reposes now in 
peace? Then come with me.” 

Before quitting the house, however, 
Madame Bertrand asked me whether | 
should like a small memento of her child. 

“I should prize it greatly,” was my re- 
ply. During her illness the doctor had 
recommended that her hair should be cut 
off quite short, and her mother had kept 
it. She presented me with a lock which, 
as I took it from her hand, I pressed to 
my lips, and thanked her sincerely. 

We walked together in sadness to the 
burial-ground, whither all that was mortal 
of dear Théophile had been conveyed 
some six weeks before. A wreath of 
freshly gathered flowers lay upon the 
grave, while a plain white cross bearing 
the simple inscription, 
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THEOPHILE BERTRAND, 
Agée de 17 ans, 


told briefly the tale of a comely flower 
prematurely stricken down, a choice bud 
that had withered and passed hence for- 
ever. 

After bidding madame farewell, I made 
my way back to our hotel, feeling unutter- 
ably miserable, with a weight upon my 
heart which time, as it went on, scarce 
seemed to lighten. 

It is twenty-five years since this inci- 
dent occurred, and I am still single. I 
have sometimes mused to myself what 
might have been my course had I not 
paid Colmar a visit on our return journey, 
and never heard the story of Théophile’s 
end. Perhaps my attachment to her 
might have abated, as such attachments 
formed in youth often do. As it is, how- 
ever, the sweet memory of Théophile has, 
as yet, undergone no effacement; and I 
have no desire that it should. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
HENRI HEINE: 


A FAMILY PORTRAIT, 


THERE are some names in the world of 
literature and art which always, it would 
be difficult to say why, exercise a certain 
fascination over us. They do not invari- 
ably belong to the greatest men, or even 
to the greatest geniuses, but generally to 
those who have “plus que personne 
esprit de tout le monde ;” those who will 
tell us of our every-day joys and sorrows 
in simple pathetic language, who will sing 
to us of “love and faith and truth” in 
words which we are not obliged to change 
our intellectual position to understand. 
We read one of Heine’s songs, and feel 
that he echoes our lightest as well as our 
deepest thoughts in language so exquisite 
and melodious that we take the poet to 
our heart at once, and make a friend and 
companion of him. Gentz said the “Buch 
der Lieder” gave him an Indian summer 
of pleasure and passion, and how few of 
us can read unmoved the “ Sphinx” poem 
or the “ Pilgrimage to Kevlaar”! There 
is also a strong poetic interest shed around 
everything Heine wrote by the sad cir- 
cumstances of the seven years of suffer- 
ing which he passed on his “ mattress- 
grave’ in Paris, blind, his back bent and 
twisted, his body wasted away, his legs 
and arms paralyzed,—he, who had so 
loved the “sunshine, the song of the 
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birds, and the rustling of the trees.” 
Often when we are tempted to judge him 
harshly, our resentment changes into ten- 
der pity, and, although we deprecate the 
humorist who lashes his enemies with the 
sharpest invectives, we cannot help smil- 
ing when he turns the same weapons 
against himself and makes his own suffer- 
ings a subject to exercise his wit upon. 

Heine has left a blemished name: Car- 
lyle, in his “ Reminiscences,” calls him 
“that blackguard” Heine, and many talk 
of him as an accursed creature ; but per- 
haps those who judge him have a great 
deal of that bitterness shut up within their 
breasts which Heine, unfortunately for 
himself, gave to the world. He was 
“ prodigal of his money, his health, and, 
above all, of his genius,” and threw him- 
self into every quarrel with childish im- 
petuosity, and into every enjoyment with 
that rapture of living which caused him 
to make shipwreck of his life’s happiness. 
The whole tragedy of life lies in the con- 
trast between the young poet watching 
the “sunrise and the mists floating away 
from the hillside” in the Harz mountains, 
and the poor pceet dying in his anguish, 
chained Prometheus-like to a rock, whilst 
_ despair gnawed into his soul. “ Silence! 
silence, all you prattlers, not ove of you 
can cool his wounds, or break his fetters.” 

Germany, France, England, and Amer- 
ica have each in turn laid their memorial 
wreath on the grave of the great poet, and 
now Italy comes forward modestly with 
hers — Italy, which, more than any other 
place, injured his health, but for which he 
always entertained a sort of mystic ten- 
derness. ‘“ During my sojourn there, in- 
toxicated with love and joy, I shouted 
aloud on the tops of the Apennines, and 
dreamed of great and wondrous actions.” 
The tribute brought from the land of 
Dante and Petrarch is a little volume 
which appeared at Naples in the June of 
last year, and is written by Heine’s niece, 
Maria Embden Heine, Principessa della 
Rocca. It is not compiled in the very 
best literary style ; and we are afraid that, 
instead of rectifying biographical errors 
that have already been made, the au- 
thoress will add a few more of her own. 
But it contains various reminiscences of 
the poet, which were transmitted to her 
by her grandmother and her mother 
(Heine’s sister); and there is a certain 
freshness and simplicity in her manner of 
relating what she has heard which makes 
them interesting to those who admire the 
poet. 

Heine had two brothers and only one 
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sister, in spite of Mr. Stigand’s vague 
talk about Heine’s sisters. She is the 
“Lotte” and “Lottchen” to whom he 
addressed that exquisite “ Idyll,” — 


My child, we two were children, — 
Two children bright and gay ; 
We crept into the hen-house, 
And hid beneath the hay. 


This lady is now seventy-eight years of 
age, and has a great deal of her brother’s 
brilliancy and cleverness, and was much 
beloved by him. The “New Spring” 
was’ dedicated to her, and he often sub- 
mitted his compositions to her censorship 
before publication. The following are a 
few lines written by Heine, while still a 
boy, in an album which she possesses, 
and which she has shown her daughter : — 


We can divide people into two categories : 
first, those who love us; secondly, those who 
frequently and loudly assert that they love us. 
I, my dear Lottchen, can be placed in the first 
category. I love you very much, but I never 
tell you so. 

Your brother, 
H. HEINE. 

Diisseldorf, June 20, 1827. 

When she was engaged to be married 
to Embden, the only advice Heine gave 
her was to listen with respectful attention 
to her husband’s poems, and to praise his 
bad verses if she wished to avoid matri- 
monial unhappiness and perhaps a sepa- 
ration : — 


Und lobst du meine Versen nicht, 
Lass ich mich von dir scheiden, 


Heine, the princess tells us, was born 
on the 1st of January, 1800, a fact which 
always made him laughingly declare that 
he was the first man of the century. 
“My grandmother,” she adds, “ always 
stated that he was born on the 13th of 
December, 1799, but her reason for doing 
so was that he might obtain admission 
into the higher classes of the gymnasium 
at Diisseldorf, where no boy was received 
under twelve years of age.” Heine had 
far more than the necessary knowledge ; 
it was therefore, perhaps, a pardonable 
inaccuracy. At the age of two his mother 
taught him his letters, by drawing them 
on the polished front of the stove with a 
piece of chalk, and when he was four, she 
placed him in a girls’ school, the. direc- 
tress of which was an old maid of about 
fifty. The boy learned with the greatest 
facility, but his restlessness and sharp 
answers were continually getting him into 
disgrace. He took a hatred to the school- 
mistress, and was delighted when he could 
find an opportunity of annoying her. He 
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told his sister that one day the o'd woman 
left a tumbler of milk on the table, and 
he, seeing no one was looking, emptied 
into it all the ink out of an ink-bottle 
standing near, and then began to walk up 
and down the room as if nothing had 
happened. Another time he filled her 
snuff-box full of sand, and when she 
asked him why he had done it, he an- 
swered, “ Because I hate you!” 

Madame Embden has told her daughter 
many of her and Heinrich’s escapades. 
When he was about eight years of age, 
and she six, they used to get up early in 
the morning, before any one else was 
about, and amuse themselves by finding 
rhymes. One day, in spite of all her ef- 
forts, the little girl could not succeed in 
thinking of a word, so she turned to her 
brother and said, “ It seems to me this is 
much easier for you than for me. I have 
to consider for a long time before any- 
thing comes, whereas you find one at 
once. Let us play another game. I will 
pretend to be a fairy, and we will build a 
tower in which I can sit down, while you 
remain outside and invent verses and 
sing them to me.” 

The two children set about construct- 
ing the tower. In the stable stood many 
empty cases. They worked away, plac- 
ing one on top of the other, until they had 
“reached an altitude of about ten feet; the 
little girl then scrambled up to the top 
case, jumped in, and disappeared, the 
sides of the case being higher than her 
small person. Losing sight of her, Hein- 
rich became frightened, and ran into the 
house calling for help; whilst the child, 
wishing to get out herself, felt the cases 
swaying beneath her, and became very 
frightened. To make matters worse, she 
had her new dress on, which was torn to 
pieces in the mé/ée. There she was found 
lying when the servants came, sobbing 
bitterly, and trembling at the punishment 
she felt hanging over her. Moved, how- 
ever, by the despairing cries and tears of 
her brother, she at last called out, “1 am 
alive, but my dress is torn!” It was an 
affair of considerable difficulty to extri- 
cate her from her fairy tower. Heinrich’s 
genuine delight softened the hearts of the 
irate servants, and the children escaped 
with a severe reprimand. “Only two 
months before his death,”-his niece adds, 
“he referred to this incident, and told me 
he had not forgotten, although forty-six 
years had passed, the intense joy he ex- 
perienced at that moment.” 

He does not seem to have ever been as 
much the companion of his brother as of 
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his sister: to Aer he was ever gentle and 
loving, in intercourse with ¢hem he could 
not resist indulging in those sarcastic re- 
marks which made him so feared and dis- 
liked. One day his brother Gustave, who 
was editor of the Fremdendlatt, came to 
call on Heinein Paris. The poet, already 
famous in the literary world, showed him 
some of his new poems, upon which Gus- 
tave offered to make them known through 
the medium of the Fremdendlatt. Hein- 
rich, taken by surprise, glanced at his 
brother for an instant with half-shut eyes, 
a favorite trick of his when he meditated 
a malicious speech, and then said, with an 
air of the greatest simplicity and humil- 
ity, “Ah, yes! I did not think of it be- 
fore. Thisis an excellentidea. Through 
the medium of your Fremdendlait | may 
yet become famous.” 

He and his brother Max, when boys, 
used to amuse themselves writing rival 
hexameters and pentameters in German, 
and we all remember Heine’s dream of 
the unhappy hexameter limping to his bed 
with five feet, and appealing to him by its 
classic rights to give him his sixth foot. 
One day Max read aloud to Heine some 
verses of his own composition; the latter 
shook his head sadly and said, ‘‘ You had 
better stick to prose, Max; it is quite mis- 
fortune enough for the family to have one 
poet.” Another day when he was out 
walking with him, the brothers stopped 
to look at a spider’s web, in which a large 
spider had caught his victim. “* Observe,” 
Heine said, pointing to the fly, whose 
blood had just been sucked by the spider; 
“that happens to all fools in the world: 
the spider is a type of society, its web is 
the false words that lead us away; but the 
wise man does this;” and, raising his 
stick, he destroyed the web. The spider 
fell. Max wished.to put his foot on it. 
“ Leave it,” said Heinrich; “it is enough 
to have destroyed the work of the enemy.” 

For his mother Heine always cherished 
the truest and deepest affection. From 
what previous biographers have told us, 
and from what we now read in her grand- 
daughter’s pages, we see her — like many 
of the mothers of great men—to have 
been a most superior woman. Of his 
father we hear little; the mother seems 
to have had the entire charge of the edu- 
cation of her children, and, in spite of her 
severity, to have been looked up to and 
respected by all of them. She had a 
great deal of literary and artistic taste, 
and had, even as a girl, learned secretly 
to play the flute; it was this, indeed, that 
first attracted Samson Heine’s attention, 
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and induced him to fall in love with her. 
The writer of these memoirs says that 
her mother remembered hearing the old 
lady frequently play duets with her young- 
est son, Gustave. 

One of the most touching circumstances 
connected with the last illness of Hein- 
rich Heine was his dread that his mother 
should hear of it. Meissner tells us how 
he entered Heine’s room one day, and 
found him writing to the old lady, then 
bowed down and enfeebled with sor- 
row and care. “Do you write to her 
often?” asked Meissner. “ Regularly 
every month.” ‘ How unhappy she must 
be at your condition!” “At my condi- 
tion,” answered Heine; “she knows noth- 
ing about it. My mother believes me to 
be as well and sound as I was when I last 
saw her. She is old, and reads no news- 
papers, and has no friends to tell her. I 
write to her as cheerfully as I can, about 
my wife and my happy life. If she re- 
marks that the signature only is mine, I 
explain by telling her that I have pains 
in my eyes, which will soon pass off. And 
so she is happy. And, indeed, no mother 
would believe that a son could be as sick 
and wretched asI am.” Andso heclosed 
his letter full of brightness and affected 
cheerfulness, and sent it to the post. 

The mother survived her son, and lived 
to be eighty years of age. One of the 
simplest and most pathetic poems Heine 
ever wrote was addressed to her: — 


In vain delusion from thy side I went, 

To wander restlessly the whole world round, 

And see if love could anywhere be found, 

To conquer love by love was my intent — 

I sought love everywhere; at every gate 

I stretch’d my hands out with a grieving sigh, 

Ana begged a little love for charity. 

But mockingly they only offer’d hate ! 

Yet ever, ever still for love I sought, 

And found it nowhere! Then, with sorrow 
fraught 

And weary bosom, homeward I return’d. 

There at the threshold I encountered thee ! 

And shining in thy tearful eyes I see 

That love for which my heart had always 
yearn’d. 


At ten years of age, the princess tells 
us, Heine showed the first spark of liter- 
ary imagination. Her mother was attend- 
ing a girls’ school, directed by nuns, who 
employed professors to give lessons to 
their pupils. “One of them, Professor 
B——, related a story to them one day, 
which they were to write as a theme from 
memory. By the time she reached home, 
the little girl found she had forgotten the 
whole of the story, and confessed as much 
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to her brother with tears. ‘Never mind,’ 
he said; ‘try to remember all you can — 
I'll patch it up for you.’ An hour after- 
wards he returned with the composition 
completed, and my mother, delighted at 
having got off so easily, did not even 
take the trouble to read it. The follow- 
ing day she presented her copy-book 
along with that of her companions ;. they 
were generally returned immediately by 
the professor, with a mark of approbation 
or disapprobation, but this time he kept 
it, and, sending for her at the end of the 
lesson, asked, ‘Who wrote your story?’ 
In her fright she answered, ‘I did.’ ‘Tell 
me the truth,’ was his reply; ‘I will not 
punish you. Who wrote it?’ My moth- 
er then felt obliged to confess the truth. 
‘Itis a chef d’auvre, replied the master; 
and he read aloud the story, which was of 
the most sensational description. The 
children laughed and cried with excite- 
ment as they heard it.” There is some- 
thing very comic in the professor coming 
to his mother after this incident and re- 
commending her, in consequence of the 
boy’s great intelligence, to make him 
learn theology, and put him into the 
Church. “He will become a cardinal at 
least!” said the worthy man. His opin- 
ion would hardly have been indorsed by 
the French abbé, who was his tutor, and 
who, according to Heine’s own account, 
wanted to get from him that /a religion is 
French for der Glaube. “Six times did 
he ask the question, ‘Henri, what is der 
Glaube in French?’ and each time with a 
burst of tears did I answer, ‘It is Ze cré- 
dit” At the seventh time, the enraged 
questioner screamed out, ‘It is a re/i- 
gion,’ and a rain of blows descended upon 
me.” 

At twelve Heine began to write poetry, 
and his niece tells us that he got into the 
habit of sitting up at night working. 
Having no fire in his room, he made him- 
self very ill once or twice, until he at last 
procured a woollen cap and fur coat to 
protect himself against the cold. The 
old family cook provided him with can- 
dies, and when she refused to give him 
any more, he first of all tried to coax 
them out of her, but finding these means 
ineffectual, he flew into a passion, and 
gave her a piece of his mind. She im- 
mediately went and complained to his 
father, informing him that his children 
were badly brought up, and had a painful 
facility in using bad expressions. She 
also relates another episode of Heine’s 
youth, which, at the time, made quite a 
sensation at Diisseldorf. One day, when 
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there was a fair going on in the town, all 
the servants received permission to go 
out, and the children remained at home 
in charge of their mother and an old deaf 
nurse. Madame Heine was relating fairy- 
stories to the children, when suddenly a 
great light flashed out, and they saw 
flames issuing from the windows of a 
house close by, in which were large gran- 
aries. Ina moment they were all in the 
street and gave the alarm; thanks to their 
promptitude the fire was soon extin- 
guished, but when the mother and her 
children returned home they found the 
door shut, having forgotten, in their hur- 
ry, to fasten it back, and it was impossi- 
ble to make the deaf nurse hear the bell. 
Heinrich pointed to the open door of the 
stable, and suggested their entrance that 
way. A large travelling carriage stood 
there, covered with holland; in passing 
close to it, Heinrich saw that a man was 
hidden underneath. He did not uttera 
word, or make a sound, but, turning care- 
lessly, said to his mother, “I will return 
in a moment, I am only going close by to 
fetch the handkerchiet that I left there.” 
His mother, who suspected nothing, re- 
monstrated with him, but he rushed off, 
and told the neighbors what he had seen. 
They all collected, entered the stable ina 
body, and dragged the man, who was 
armed with a long knife, out of his hiding- 
place. He turned out to be an escaped 
convict, and as he walked away in charge 
of the police, he turned to the child, and 
said, “ Remember! wherever I meet you, 
little wretch, I will kill you.” Many years 
passed, when one day Heine, who was 
studying at Bonn, made an expedition to 
Aquisgrana, in company with other stu- 
dents, to be present at the execution of a 
murderer. One of his friends, who dab- 
bled in phrenology, obtained permission 
to see the prisoner and make scientific 
experiments on him. Urged by curiosity, 
Heinrich went with him, but directly he 
saw the man he could not refrain from an 
exclamation of surprise, for he recognized 
the culprit he had caused to be arrested 
years before. Next day he was present 
at the execution, and he often declared 
that, before he died, the wretched crea- 
ture cast a terrible glance of rage and de- 
spair at him. We can imagine the im- 
pression this event would make on a 
sensitive nature like Heine’s. 

Our authoress throws some light on the 
love affair between Heine and his cousin 
Amelia, and deprives it of a great deal of 
its romance. She always heard her moth- 
er say that Amelia loved Heinrich, and he 
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would have married her if his uncertain 
position and the unpropitious state of his 
finances had permitted of his doing so. 
There was, however, very little breaking 
of hearts. 
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It is an old, old story, 
he sings, 
But still keeps ever new. 
And those to whom gt happens, 
Their heart it breaks in two, 


But, instead of “breaking his heart in 
two,” Heine was soon one of the gayest of 
the gay among the students at Bonn. It 
was only at a later period that he made 
her the central figure of the “ Lyrical In- 
termezzo”— the songs of which have 
since become household words in Ger- 
many. The poet often said himself that 
the only unrequited love of his life was his 
love for his country. 

His niece touches also on the origin of 
the exquisite lines, “Du bist wie eine 
Blume.” They were written to a Polish 
Jewess — Miriam by name —whom he 
found one day unter den Linden, sitting 
on aseat crying. Her fatherand she had 
come from Gnesen to Berlin, hoping to 
find emplcyment, and had been robbed of 
everything ; grief had killed her father, and 
she was left alone in the world. Heine 
immediately took her to his friend, Rahel 
von Ense, who received her into her 
house and got up a subscription for her. 
Later, however, Rahel’s fears became 
aroused by Heine’s pronounced attention 
to her beautiful Drotégée, and she made up 
her mind to send Miriam back to Gnesen, 
where she marrieda former lover. Heine 
paid the newly-married couple a visit in 
their new home some months later, and 
it was on his departure that he wrote his 
celebrated poem. 

In 1819 Heine went to the University 
at Bonn, and here he exhibited all the bad 
and all the good qualities usually pos- 
sessed by young students. He was ex- 
travagant in his expenditure, but generous 
in giving to any of his comrades who 
needed help. He was dilatory in attend- 
ing the lectures necessary to fit him for 
his intended profession, but assiduous in 
his study of the languages and literature 
of other countries. Heine was extremely 
particular about his dress, and was well 
known in Bonn as adandy. His clothes 
were always cut according to the last 
fashion, and bis frills and laces folded and 
goffered with exceptional daintiness. He 
was of medium height, and his features 
were of a noble and, at the same time, 
gentle cast. His hair was brown, bis eyes 
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blue, with deeply marked eyebrows, while 
his lips were full, and a sarcastic smile 
always hovered round them. When he 
first went to the university he had a black 
velvet coat. When it was worn out, he 
ordered a blue one, and promised his bar- 
ber to give him the black one, which 
generally hang outside in the passage. On 
the day appointed the tailor brought the 
new suit, and hung it upin place of the 
old one. The barber came later, and as 
he went away Heinrich said tohim, ** You 
can take the coat I spoke to you about; it 
is hanging.up in the passage.” The bar- 
ber departed, with profuse bows and 
thanks, carrying away the unexpected gift 
with him. eine continued to dress, but 
what was his surprise when he came to 
put on his new blue coat to find it no- 
where! When at last the truth dawned 
upon him, he only said with his usual 
nonchalance, “The barber is in luck to- 
day,” and puton the old coat. From that 
time it remained a saying in the family, 
“ The barber is in luck to-day,” indicating 
a person who came in for an undeserved 
stroke of good luck. 

We all of us remember Heine’s amus- 
ing account of his interview with Goethe 
at Weimar. “When I visited him at 
Weimar, and stood in front of him, I 
looked involuntarily to one side, expecting 
to see the eagle there with the thunderbolt 
in its beak. I was on the point of speak- 
ing Greek to him, but I observed that he 
spoke German; so ! told him in German 
that the plums on the road between Jena 
and Weimar hada very fine taste. I had, 
during so many winter nights, lain think- 
ing and thinking of the magnificent and 
profound things I would say to Goethe 
some day; and when at last I saw him, 
the only observation I made was that the 
Saxon plums had a very fine taste, and 
Goethe smiled.” His niece makes an ad- 
dition to this account by telling us, that 
the two poets spoke about the weather, 
and all sorts of indifferent things, until 
Goethe suddenly interrupted his guest 
by asking, “ What work are you doing at 
this moment?” ‘“* Faust,’” answered the 
young poet quickly. The second volume 
of Goethe’s “ Faust” had not yet been 
published. Struck by the answer, the 
Weimar Jupiter put on his most godlike 
air, and replied haughtily, “* Have you no 
other business at Weimar, Herr Heine?” 
“Having passed the threshold of your 
house all my business in this city is fin- 
ished,” and thus speaking Henri took his 
Jeave. 

Although fond of society and com- 
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munion with superior people, Heine was 
fickle and changeable as a child in his 
intercourse with every-day acquaintances 
and friends, and it was this pow | more 
than any other which caused such hard 
things to be said of him. His sister gave 
a party once while he was at Hamburg, 
for the purpose of introducing him to 
some of the principal citizens. ‘“ Before 
they arrived,” the princess tells us, “my 
mother begged him to make himself 
agreeable, as all eyes would be upon him. 
Heine, with the contrariety of his temper, 
got away into a corner with one of his 
little nieces, and told her stories and 
amused her, and then when no one was 
looking crept out of the room and went to 
bed. Next morning, when my mother 
remonstrated with him, he only answered, 
‘My dear little sister, you forgot one 
thing, to put a chain round my neck and 
lead me about calling out, ‘Gentlemen 
and ladies, look at the poet Heine, who 
steals his days from Almighty God, and 
only makes use of them to write bad 
verses.”’” 

Another time, when he was at Monaco, 
a certain Bavarian princess, who loved to 
run after celebrated people, said to an 
aide-de-camp, “I should like to see this 
original poet.” “Your Highness’s wish 
can be easily satisfied,” said the aide-de- 
camp; “I know where to find him.” A 
messenger was immediately despatched 
to the poet’s house, with an order to invite 
Herr Heine to come and take coffee with 
her Serene Highness. The only answer 
returned was, “ Herr Heine’s respectful 
thanks to her Serene Highness, but he is 
accustomed to take his coffee where he 
dines.” 

His niece refers to an “ affair of honor” 
in which Heine was engaged in 1837, and 
informs us that it arose out of some inso- 
lent remarks made about German man- 
ners by a young French student. She 
cites the occurrence as a proof of Heine’s 
patriotism. Dr. Massarellos, of Munich, 
writes, however, to the Augsburg A//ge- 
meine Zeitung, declaring that the origin 
of the quarrel was an insult offered to 
Matilde Mirat, who afterwards became 
his wife. Heine and she and a Dr. Det- 
mold were dining at the Boeuf a la 
mode, a well-known restaurant at that 
time. Six French students were dining 
at a table near, and they soon began to 
pay a great deal of attention to “the then 
charmingly beautiful Matilde.” Heine, 
being furiously jealous, was intensely 
indignant, and at last, unable to restrain 
himself any longer, sprang up, and boxed 
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the ears of the nearest of the young men. 
Upon which Dr. Detmold remarked that 
the bill of fare ought to include a souffet 
a la Heine as well as an omelette souffiée, 
but the students did not feel inclined at 
all to look upon the affair as a joke. 
They rushed on Heine armed with knives, 
and he was with difficulty protected by 
the waiters. A challenge was sent to the 
poet. Massarellos agreed to act as his 
second. The duel never was fought, 
however, the student being satisfied by 
an “ explanation ” which he received from 
Heine. 

All Heine’s family were naturally averse 
to his marriage with Matilde Mirat, and 
the writer of the memoirs talks of her 
with no love. “She was a handsome 
woman, rather inclined to embonpoint, 
with black hair, white teeth, a voluptuous, 
full-lipped mouth, and gentle, expressive 
eyes. She wasa regular Parisian grisette, 
and quite uneducated.” “One of Ma- 
tilde’s best qualities,” said Heine, laugh- 
ingly, to Sewald, “is that she does not 
know one atom of German literature, and 
has not read a single word of my writ- 
ings.” “ People say that Heine is a very 
clever man,” she would say, “ but I know 
nothing about it. I suppose I must trust 
to their word.” And, curiously enough, 
this simple, unsophisticated Maturkind 
became a great source of happiness in 
his life. ‘ Only two consolations are left 
me, and sit caressingly by my pillow — 
my French wife and the German nurse.” 
He was always most indignant if people 
did not see Matilde’s cleverness. 

In 1843 she went with him to Hamburg. 
He thus announced his arrival: “I will 
come with my family,—that is to say, 
with my wife and Cocotte the parrot;” 
his wife not having wished to leave Co- 
cotte at home. “The first words she 
spoke to my mother,” says the principes- 
sa, “ were on the subject of her favorite. 
The bird was shut up in a little wooden 
case, its fine brass cage being packed 
away amongst the luggage. My father 
came forward and offered to take it from 
his sister-in-law; hardly had he touched 
it, however, ere the parrot put its beak 
out of its prison, and bit one of my father’s 
fingers. He immediately dropped the 
box. The cries of Madame Heine, the 
laughter of my uncle, the shrieking of the 
parrot, and the surprise of my father made 
a most comic scene. Heine afterwards 
wrote a poem on the event, which, un- 
fortunately, was thrown into the fire by 
the housemaid, who said she really could 
not see the value of such dirty old papers. 
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Matilde did not stop long at Hamburg, 
her French nature and Parisian manners 
were not suited to German fashions; and, 
under pretext of the sudden illness of her 
mother, she returned home, leaving Heine 
with “his relations, who were delighted to 
keep him without her.” 

On leaving Hamburg a friend of Heine’s 
gave him a large sausage, begging him to 
take it to Paris as an offering toa homeeo- 
pathic doctor, a friend of his. In the rail- 
way carriage Heine tasted a bit of it, and 
liked it so much that, before he reached 
Paris, there was only a morsel left. 
This he enclosed in an envelope and 
despatched it with the following letter: 
“Dear Doctor,— According to the pre- 
cepts of homeopathy, the thousandth 
part is more efficacious than the whole. 
I send you, therefore, that portion of the 
enclosed sausage in the hope that the 
pleasure you derive from it will be a thou- 
sand times greater than if you had re- 
ceived it all.” 

In the year 1846 Heine writes to Varn- 
hagen von Ense: “I am sick in body, but 
the soul has not suffered much; a weary 
flower, it is bent a little, but by no means 
withered; and it is rooted fast in truth 
and love.” Twelve months had then 
elapsed since his terrible malady had first 
declared itself, “and already,” he adds, 
“ my lips are so deadened that even kiss- 
ing has no effect upon them. I sit whole 
nights long silent by the side of the fire 
with my wife. ‘Quelle conversation 
allemande!’ she says sometimes with a 
sigh. The palate, too, and a part of the 
tongue are affected, and all that I eat 
tastes like earth; once the sweetest life, 
and now nothing but gloom and desire for 
death ; had I not wife and parrot, I would, 
God forgive me! put an end to my mis- 
ery.” One of his favorite ways of ex- 
pressing intense happiness in days gone 
by had been, “The nightingales sing in 
my heart:” now the song of birds was 
torture tohim; even the sunshine he had 
loved so well had to be veiled and dark- 
ened ere it entered his room. “ My 
body,” he moaned, “is so shrunk that 
there is hardly anything of me left but 
my voice, and my bed makes me think of 
the melodious grave of the enchanted 
Merlin, which is in the forest of Broce- 
liand in Brittany, under high oaks whose 
tops shine like green flowers to heaven. 
Ah, I envy thee those trees, brother Mer- 
lin, and their fresh waving! for over my 
mattress-grave here, in Paris, no green 
leaves rustle; and early and late I hear 
nothing but the rattle of carriages, ham-’ 
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mering, scolding, and the jingle of the 
piano. A grave without rest, death with- 
out the privileges of the departed, who 
have no longer any need to spend money, 
or to write letters, or to compose books. 
What a melancholy situation!” 

His niece thus describes a visit she 
paid him in 1854: “ He received me with 
the greatest delight. ‘Come close to me, 
my child,’ he said, ‘that I may see you 
better,’ and he raised his eyelids with his 
beautiful white hand to observe more 
plainly if I were like my mother. I was 
made to sit down by his pillow, and the 
first thing he asked me about was his sis- 
ter. ‘Lottchen! my Lottchen!’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘when shall I see her again?’ 
He incessantly recurred to the same sub- 
ject during our conversation. I found 

im very much changed, almost unrecog- 
nizable ; the tears rushed to my eyes with 
sorrow. Fortunately his blindness pre- 
vented his seeing my agitation, but, hear- 
ing the trembling of my voice, he said: 
‘Why do you grieve? Have I not had 
as much happiness as a man can expect? 
I live on the memory of my youth, and I 
can assure you I did not waste my time.’ 
The evening before my departure I was 
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sitting beside his bed, and he was going 
back over his past life, his joys and his 


sorrows. Wearied out at last, he lay per- 
fectly silent and motionless; the room 
was half lit by the shaded light of one 
lamp, and the only sound audible was the 
monotonous ticking of the clock. I did 
not dare move for fear of disturbing him ; 
suddenly he endeavored to change his 
position, but being incapable of involun- 
tary movement could not do so, and was 
seized with violent spasms, and moaned 
and shrieked in the most piteous way. I 
thought his last hour was come, and, 
weeping bitterly, implored God to put an 
end to his torment. Paolina, his faithful 
nurse, endeavored to calm me, telling me 
she had often seen him thus before; but 
I, completely overcome, had to leave the 
room. I only saw him once more, and 
then it was farewell forever.” 

To the last his keen wit remained ready 
and sarcastic as ever. “If you calm my 
miserable sciatic nerve,” he said to Schle- 
singer, “all the others begin a torment of 
hell. I am sure my nerves would obtain 
a gold medal at the Great Exhibition for 
over-sensitiveness.”  Pouvez-vous sif- 
fler?” asked his doctor. ‘Non; pas 
méme les comédies de Scribe.” “Is 
there anything you would particularly 
fancy?” inquired one of his attendants. 
“ No, I am like Scribe, I have no taste in 
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particular.” He thus delighted to take 
some butt, and aim the shafts of his ridi- 
cule athim. “A few months before his 
death,” Stigand tells us, “ there occurred 
one of the strangest and most touching 
incidents of his life. To the solitude of 
his bedside there came a fair and bright- 
spirited young lady, who from earliest 
youth had been an enthusiast for Heine’s 
songs. What her name was,” the biog- 
rapher goes on to say, “ we know not. A 
mystery enshrouded her early life, which 
Heine himself was not able to dissipate.” 
His niece, although not revealing: her 
name, tells us a few more details of her 
history than we have yet been able to dis- 
cover. “Margot,” or “* Mouche,” as the 
poet used to call her, was a -eautiful 
creature, twenty-two years of age, refined 
and highly educated, writing French, Ger- 
man, and English with equal facility. 
Heine had advertised in the papers for a 
reader, and she presented herself, offering 
her services in that capacity. They were 
accepted, and she entered on the duties 
of reader and amanuensis. She inspired 
the poet’s last songs; and she still keeps 
many letters, written to her, begging her 
to come, or sending some little present 
for her acceptance. Princess della Rocca 
tells us that her history was a most re- 
markable one. She was German by birth, 
but had married, at eighteen, a French- 
man. After a few years of matrimony, 
her husband wished to regain his free- 
dom, and pretending to have business in 
London, begged his wife to accompany 
him thither. As soon as they arrived he 
declared she was mad, and he had her 
shut up in a madhouse. To such a de- 
gree did terror and mental suffering act 
on the nervous organization of this deli- 
cate creature, that she became seriously 
ill, and some time elapsed ere she could 
either think or speak coherently. When 
she recovered she was able to prove the 
falseness of her husband’s declaration, 
and was removed to a hospital, where, 
under the care of an intelligent doctor, 
she became convalescent. Shortly after- 
wards, aided by her friends, she sued for 
and obtained a divorce; only returning 
again to Paris to nurse her mother in her 
last moments. The princess relates a 
story of Béranger, wanting to see this. 
“Mouche” of whom he had heard so 
much, coming to call on Heine, and, in 
the half-darkness of the room, mistaking 
her mother, who was then a lady ad- 
vanced in years, for the lovely “ lotus 
flower.” He discovered his error after a 
time; but the whole affair delighted 
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Heine, who lay listening to Béranger’s 
gallant speeches with the utmost amuse- 
ment. 

One of the poet’s friends, anxious for 
his conversion, asked him shortly before 
his death if he were at peace with God. 
“Set your mind at rest,” answered Heine, 
“le bon Dieu me pardonnera, c’est son 
métier.” “Do you believe in the exist- 
ence of a supreme being?” the same per- 
son asked on another occasion. “If a 
supreme being, perfectly omnipotent and 
all-seeing, exists, do you think he will care 
whether a wretched little mouse, living in 
the Rue d’Amsterdam, believes in him or 
not?” “What good does it do me,” he 
laments, “that at banquets my health is 
drunk out of golden goblets, and in the 
best of wine, if I myself, separated from 
all the joys of the world, can only wet my 
lips with an insipid tisane? What good 
does it do me that enthusiastic youths and 
damsels crown my marble bust with Jau- 
rels, when on my real head a blister is 
being clapped behind my ears by an old 
sick-nurse? What lists it to me if all the 
roses of Shiraz glow and smell for me so 
sweetly? Alas! Shiraz is two thousand 
miles bee the Rue d’Amsterdam, where 
I get nothing to smell, in the melancholy 
solitude of my sick-room, but the perfume 
of warm napkins.” “It is time,” he sings, 
“to bury the old, unhappy ditties, and all 
the sad dreams, so fetch me a coffin vast. 
It must be vaster than Heidelberg’s vat, 
and longer than the bridge over the Main. 
And then fetch a dozen giants — they 
must be stronger than St. Christopher, in 
the cathedral of Cologne, on the Rhine. 
They must take up that coffin and sink it 
deep in the ocean wave, forsuch a mighty 
coffin must be laid in a mighty grave. 
Would you know why my coffin must be 
so vast and stout and wide? I shall lay 
all my sorrows and love and anguish 
there, side by side.” 

Heine was buried in the cemetery at 
Montmartre, and his niece tells us that his 
widow would not allow the family to put 
up a suitable monument over the remains 
of the poet. Nothing, therefore, marks 
his resting-place but a marble slab, on 
which is inscribed his name, “ Heinrich 
Heine,” without even the words, “ Rest in 
peace.” We saw the other day in the 
columns of a newspaper, that a Swiss ad- 
mirer of Heine took a pilgrimage to his 
grave on the late anniversary of his 
death. He found it in the most forlorn 
and neglected state; he was curious to 
learn if any of the French visitors to the 
cemetery knew anything of the world- 





renowned German. “Henri Eine,” said 
one, looking at the stone; “no, I do not 
know who he was.” With the exception 
of the weather-worn and leafless remains 
of the laurel crown which the German 
venerators of Heine placed upon the tomb 
on All Souls’ Day, 1879, no symbol of re- 
spect or love now marks the grave of this 
brilliant though erratic genius. We are 
astounded, considering the enthusiastic 
love of Germans for their Heine, to find 
his grave thus neglected. 

“ The tears which will flow for us will 
not be so warm as those we shed for our 
loved ones. The new generation know 
neither what we wanted nor what we have 
suffered, and how could they know us ? 
The deepest secrets of our hearts we have 
never spoken out; we descend into the 
grave with closed lips.” 

NINA H. KENNARD. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
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THE love-makings of men of genius, 
before and after marriage, with or without 
it, are tempting subjects of inquiry, and 
all the information of this sort we can 
get, if it sometimes does no more than 
amuse an idle curiosity, may be, and gen- 
erally is, as instructive as it is entertain- 
ing. With fuller information than we 
have about the private relationships be- 
tween Socrates and Xanthippe, we should 
understand better than we do the public 
work of the great father of Greek philos- 
ophy. A flood of light, which would oth- 
erwise be wanting, is thrown on the mys- 
tic scholasticism of Abelard by the extant 
records of his dealings with Eloise. If 
as much were known, from their points of 
view, of Beatrice and Laura as we know 
of Dante’s and Petrarch’s written praises 
of them, perhaps our estimate of the men’s 
manhood would’ be somewhat different 
from what it is, though our admiration for 
the poets’ poetry might remain the same; 
and for an authentic biography of Anne 
Hathaway, all but the more pedantic 
Shakespearians would be willing to sur- 
render two or three of his less memora- 
ble plays. Coming down to our own cen- 
tury, it will suffice to hint at the scientific 
value of the little that has been disclosed 
respecting Clotilde de Vaux in elucidat- 
ing the position of Auguste Comte asa 
great teacher. Everywhere and always a 
man’s worth must be gauged to some ex- 
tent, though only in part, by his domes- 
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ticity. Some of the best work done in 
the world has, of course, been done by 
men of small private worth. A man of 
genius is not to be judged by ordinary 
standards. Genius is eccentricity. The 
duties it imposes on its possessors may 
make it their duty to neglect duties im- 
posed by custom, or something more au- 
thoritative than custom, on common folk; 
and their highest virtue may consist of, 
or not be inharmonious with, disregard of 
conventional virtues. But for all that, 
men are men before they are anything 
else, whether poets or philosophers, war- 
riors or statesmen; and among the fun- 
damental conditions of human life the 
instincts that lead to love-making and 
marrying are hardly less fundamental than 
those that oblige statesmen, warriors, 
philosophers, poets, and all such prodi- 
gies, to eat and sleep pretty much as 
ploughboys do. If the common laws of 
human life are varied from, there must be 
reason for the variation, and — reverting 
to men of genius —it is useful to know, 
not merely what variation there is, if there 
is any notable variation at all, but yet 
more how it affects their standing and 
influence in the world. 

For such a study, in the case of one of 
the most remarkable men of genius living 
in our own century, very precise and wel- 
come material is afforded by the volumes 
entitled, “ Thomas Carlyle, a History of 
the First Forty Years a his Life,” which 
Mr. J. A. Froude has lately issued. Mr. 
Froude was quite justified in issuing these 
volumes, though he admits that in doing 
so he has not strictly adhered to the for- 
mal instructions given to him as Carlyle’s 
literary executor. Both in his will and 
in his journal, Carlyle expressly desired 
that no biography of him should be writ- 
ten, and in order to supersede such a 
work, he himself, after his wife’s death, 
collected and annotated her correspond- 
ence with a view to its being published in 
due time. “ He intended it,” says Mr. 
Froude, “as a monument to a character 
of extreme beauty, while it would tell the 
public as much about himself as it could 
reasonably expect to learn.” This col- 
lection, however, which Mr. Froude prom- 
ises to issue soon, begins only with the 
date of Carlyle’s settlement in London, 
and will tirow little or no light on the 
history of their married life during its 
first eight years, or of their relations with 
one another during the five previous 
years; and it was partly to supply this 
deficiency that Carlyle himself wrote the 
fragmentary memoir that occupies more 
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than a third of the “ Reminiscences” 
which Mr. Froude somewhat indiscreetly 
gave to the world last year. Whatever 
indiscretion there was in the publication 
of those volumes, it was important, Car- 
lyle’s own crabbed and incomplete recol- 
lections of his early life and some of its 
connections having been put on record, 
that they should be supplemented by a 
fuller, and therefore truer, record; and, 
if Mr. Froude erred in printing the 
“Reminiscences,” he has made as much 
atonement as was in his power by print- 
ing the letters and extracts from journals 
which constitute the bulk of the “ Thom- 
as Carlyle.” The later volumes convey, 
on the whole, a much kindlier and more 
accurate impression of Carlyle’s charac- 
ter than the otherwise uninformed reader 
could have derived from the earlier vol- 
umes. Therefore Mr. Froude has acted 
rightly in publishing them, and in doing 
so he has made one of the most interest- 
ing and instructive contributions to bio- 
graphical literature that has appeared for 
many a year. 

With the general contents of this book, 
however, its revelations of Carlyle’s home- 
training and self-education, his beautiful 
relations with his parents and brothers, 
his struggles and his victories, and all else 
external and internal that conduced to 
make him the great, though in some re- 
spects crooked, man of genius that he 
was, I do not here concern myself. Nor 
should I propose to step between the 
book and the reader of its most attractive 
and really most important passages, those 
in which are very minutely detailed the 
intimate friendship and rare affection that 
existed between Carlyle and his wife, be- 
fore and after their marriage, were it not 
that Mr. Froude appears to have strangely 
misunderstood the significance of the 
story he had to tell, and that a large sec- 
tion of the public has been grievously 
misled, as it seems to me, by the asser- 
tions and insinuations with which he has 
freely interspersed the documents it has 
been his good fortune to handle. If my 
reading of those documents is correct — 
and it is a reading which I believe to be 
amply supported by them, as well as b 
other evidence — Mr. Froude, in chival- 
rous bias towards the heroine whom, per- 
haps rightly, he places on a yet higher 
pedestal than the hero to whom he is loyal 
in most other respects, has wronged th 
memory of both. More than that: if Mr. 
Froude is mistaken, his mistake touches 
a broader question than that of Carlyle’s 
dealings with his wife. The world is too 
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apt to think that men of genius cannot be 
good husbands, and that the wives of men 
of genius must inevitably be martyrs. If 
the world would be honest enough, not 
only to recognize the fact that most wives 
are martyrs, whether their husbands are 
eniuses or not, but also to save wives 
rom much risk of martyrdom by allowing 
women to be in all respects as free as 
men are to make the best they can of their 
lives, and by putting no artificial restraint 
on the intellectual and social indepen- 
dence of either sex which is not imposed 
by nature, men of genius, as well as men 
of no genius, would be less likely than 
they now are to have unhappy wives, or 
to be themselves made either happy or 
unhappy by their wives’ unhappiness. 
But until that is done, allegations against 
men of genius, as such, are out of place. 
In Carlyle’s case, at any rate, any such 
allegations are inappropriate. 

On his wife’s tombstone Carlyle re- 
corded that “for forty years she was the 
true and loving helpmate of her husband, 
and by act and word unweariedly for- 
warded him as no one else could in all 
of worthy that he did or attempted.” 
Mr. Froude says it was remorse which 
prompted that and the other reverent sen- 
tences inthe epitaph. “There broke on 
him in his late years,” we are told, “like 
a flashing of lightning from heaven, the 
terrible revelation that he had sacrificed 
his wife’s health and happiness in his ab- 
sorption in his work; that he had been 
oblivious of his most obvious obligations, 
and had been negligent, inconsiderate, 
and selfish.” That Carlyle did thus re- 
proach himself, in and out of Mr. Froude’s 
hearing, is certain, and that, like every 
other husband in the world, thinking over 
his dead wife, he had more or less reason 
for so doing, may be taken for granted. 
What loyal widower, or widow either, re- 
calling the experiences of a long married 
life, would not wish that many things had 
been different, and different through his 
or her having shown to the lost one more 
care, consideration, and unselfishness? 
But such reproaches are not to be taken 
as certificates of facts. In so far as they 
prove anything, they generally prove 
rather that the mourner had avoided, than 
that he had exhibited, the faults for which 
he blames himself. 

Carlyle, however, was, in a way, a selfish 
man all through his life. He started with 
a“ mission.” His pride and his humility 
joined in urging him to pursue certain 
aims, which he deemed to be of para- 
mount importance, at any inconvenience 





to others, as well as to himself. This 
was the condition on which he married. 
If his wife understood that condition be- 
fore she married him, and recognized it 
as binding on herself no less than on him 
all through their married years, the blame, 
or the responsibility without blame, was 
hers as much as his. That Mrs. Carlyle 
endured many hardships through marry- 
ing the man she liked before marriage, 
and loved afterwards, is true enough ; but 
if she preferred her life with him to any 
life she could have had without him, the 
world has no right to accuse him of de- 
fects that she did not recognize, or, recog- 
nizing them, accepted as portions of a 
whole with which, as a whole, she was 
and had good reason to becontent. That 
it was so, seems to be clearly shown even 
by the volumes in which Mr. Froude 
makes his charges against her husband. 
Carlyle was in his twenty-sixth year 
when he first met the lady who was, five 
years afterwards, to become his wife. He 
had struggled bravely up from the rough 
peasant life into which he had been born, 
and, carrying with him a lively affection 
for his early surroundings, and tender de- 
votion to his plebeian but noble-hearted 
parents, had gone through much, though 
by no means all, of the hard drudgery 
that was preliminary to his entrance on 
the career of eminence as a writer and 
teacher for which he was destined. He 
had had a smali love-affair when, plodding 
as a schoolmaster in Kirkcaldy, and being 
then twenty-one or twenty-two years old, 
he “ made some acquaintance,” as he said 
in his “ Reminiscences,” which “ might 
easily have been more, had she and her 
aunt, and our economics and other cir- 
cumstances liked,” with the pretty and 
sprightly Margaret Gordon, who was the 
original of Blumjne in “ Sartor Resartus.” 
“She was of the fair-complexioned, softly 
elegant, softly grave, witty, and comely 
type, and had a good deal of gracefulness, 
intelligence, and other talent. To me, 
who had only known her for a few months, 
and who within a twelve or fifteen months 
saw the last of her, she continued, for 
perhaps three years, a figure hanging 
more or less in my fancy, on the usual 
romantic, or latterly quite elegiac and si- 
lent terms.” A more memorable friend- 
ship than the one thus quaintly summed 
up, however, was with Edward Irving, the 
great preacher and founder of the reli- 
gious sect that bears his name, who was 
then also a struggling schoolmaster, five 
years older than Carlyle, and in frequent 
and affectionate companionship with him 
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at Kirkcaldy and elsewhere, as well as 
in Edinburgh where they were fellow- 
students. Irving had been betrothed in 
his youth to the young lady whom he af- 
terwards, on her refusing to release him, 
unwillingly married ; but, like other men 
and ministers, he was given to flirting, 
and Margaret Gordon was one of his 
flames. Another, and a more scorching 
one, was Jane Baillie Welsh, and, as fate 
had it, Carlyle, after inheriting from Irv- 
ing the reversion of Margaret Gordon’s 
favor, succeeded also to a much more im- 
portant inheritance, the honest and de- 
voted love of Jane Baillie Welsh. 

That was a treasure worth acquiring, 
even at second hand. Everything that is 
recorded about this lady’s early life is as 
charming as all the sequel is pathetic and 
beautiful. Miss Geraldine Jewsbury set 
down some pretty stories about her, and 
Carlyle corrected them and added many 
others in the “ Reminiscences.” Her fa- 
ther, Dr. Welsh, of Haddington, was a 
physician of great local repute, who died, 
when the daughter who worshipped him 
as she never worshipped any other man 
was about seventeen years old, and both 
before and after his death she experienced 
no lack of the simple comforts of this 
life. A bright little girl who danced like 
a fairy, yet learnt Latin and did other 
unusual things in her efforts “to be a 
boy,” wayward, as we are told, with all 
but her father, yet as graceful in her bear- 
ing as she was masculine in her intellec- 
tual tendencies, she showed, while in her 
teens, that she was fit to take and to 
adorn any station in life that came in her 
way. Ina characteristic passage of her 
diary, which Mr. Froude prints, she tells 
how, having been advised when she be- 
gan to read Virgil that she was too old to 
go on playing with a doll, she prepared a 
gorgeous holocaust, resolving that the 
doll, if it was to be made an end of, should 
perish as Dido perished, “ with her dress- 
es, which were many and sumptuous, her 
four-post bed, a faggot or two of cedar 
allumeties, a few sticks of cinnamon, a 
few cloves, anda—nutmeg! I, non igna- 
ra futuri, constructed her funeral pyre — 
sub auras, of course;” and everything 
else was done in classic style. ‘ How- 
ever, in the moment of seeing my poor 
doll blaze up—for, being stuffed with 
bran, she took fire and was all over in no 
time — in that supreme moment my affec- 
tion for her blazed up also. I shrieked, 
and would have saved her but could not, 
and went on shrieking till everybody 
within hearing flew to me and bore me 
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off in a plunge of tears —an epitome of 
most of one’s ‘heroic sacrifices,’ it strikes 
me, magnanimously resolved on, ostenta- 
tiously gone about, repented of at the last 
moment, and bewailed with an outcry.” 
A woman from first to last, and always a 
tender-hearted woman, there was a heroic 
spirit in her which she attributed in part 
to her Latin studies. These, she said, 
tended “to change her religion, and make 
her into a sort of pagan.” “It was not 
religion alone that these studies influ- 
enced, but my whole being was imbued 
with them. Would I prevent myself from 
doing a selfish or cowardly thing, I didn’t 
say to myself, ‘You mustn’t, or if you do 
you will go to hell hereafter ;’ nor yet, ‘If 
you do you will be whipt here;’ but I 
said to myself simply and ron i ‘A 
Roman would not have done it,’ and that 
sufficed under ordinary temptations.” 

On the position of Carlyle’s wife much 
light is thrown by such illustrations as 
those of her girlish state of mind. It 
was Edward Irving, then the Haddington 
schoolmaster, who taught her Latin, and 
mathematics as well; and his influence 
on her was great during many years, and 
long after he had ceased to reside in Had- 
dington. When or how the relations of 
teacher and pupil were exchanged for 
those of lovers we are not told ; but they 
were lovers, on a footing that is happily 
not very common, during several years. 
Irving, as has been already mentioned, 
was betrothed to another young lady, a 
Miss Isabella Martin; but the question 
of marriage was deferred till he was ina 
position to keep a wife, and meanwhile 
he evidently felt himself free to love 
where he liked. Let Mr. Froude, who 
knows more than his readers do, describe 
the situation: “Irving, who was a fre- 
quent visitor at Haddington, discovered, 
when he looked into his heart, that his 
real love was for his old pupil, and the 
feeling on her part was—the word is 
her own —‘ passionately ’returned. The 
mischief was done before they became 
aware of their danger. Irving’s situation 
being explained, Miss Welsh refused to 
listen to any language but that of friend- 
ship from him until Miss. Martin had set 
him free. Irving, too, was equally high- 
principled, and was resolved to keep his 
word. But there was an unexpressed 
hope on both sides that he would not be 
held to it, and on these dangerous terms 
Irving continued to visit at Haddington 
when he could be spared from his duties.” 
“ High-principled ” seems hardly the right 
word to apply te a man who, whether from 
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good or from bad motives, does not choose 
to be “off with the old love,” while he 
spends at least two or three years in be- 
ing “on with the new,” knowing all along 
that, unless some unlikely chance helps 
him out of his dilemma, he must in time 
settle down to the distasteful marriage, 
and then abandon the loving girl—ten 
years his junior — with whom he has been 
amusing himself. Mrs. Carlyle, when her 
romance was over, does not seem to have 
regarded Irving’s treatment of her in that 
kindly light. 

Irving was so far gererous, however, 
that he allowed Carlyle to share in the 
friendship of the bright little lady whom 
he would have liked to marry. The two 
friends were living in Edinburgh in the 
summer of 1821, and one day they walked 
down to Haddington‘on a visit to Miss 
Welsh and her widowed mother. They 
stayed in the neighborhood for a few days, 
and each evening Carlyle went to the 


house. “ The beautiful, bright, and ear- 
nest young lady,” he wrote, “ was intent 
on literature as the highest aim in life, and 
felt imprisoned in the dull element which 
yielded her no commerce in that kind, and 
would not even yield her books to read. I 
obtained permission to send at least books 


from Edinburgh. Book parcels naturally 
included bits of writing to and from, and 
thus an acquaintance and correspondence 
was begun, which had hardly any interrup- 
tion and no break at all while life lasted. 
She was often in Edinburgh with her 
mother, and I had leave to call on these 
occasions, which I zealously enough, if 
not too zealously sometimes, in my awk- 
ward way, took advantage of. I was not 
her declared lover, nor could she admit 
me as such in my waste and uncertain pos- 
ture of affairs and prospects ; but we were 
becoming thoroughly acquainted with 
each other, and her tacit, hidden, but to 
me visible, friendship for me was the hap- 
py island in my otherwise dreary, vacant, 
and forlorn existence in those years.” 
That concise statement is wonderfully 
explicit. Carlyle, who did not then know 
that there was anything more than ordi- 
nary friendship on Irving’s part, was soon 
installed as Miss Welsh’s trusted friend 
and literary counsellor, and Irving’s only 
objection to this arrangement was that 
Carlyle’s lessons in German poetry and 
philosophy might do no good to a young 
lady who, in his judgment, was “already 
unhinged from many of the enjoyments 
her condition might afford her.” “ There 
is too much of that furniture about the 
elegant drawing-room of Jane Welsh,” he 
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wrote. “I could like to see her sur- 
rounded with a more sober set of compan- 
ions than Rousseau, and Byron, and such 
like ; and I don’t think it will much mend 
the matter when you get her introduced to 
Von Schiller, and Von Goethe, and your 
other nobles of German literature. I fear 
Jane has dipped too deep into that spring 
already, so that, unless some more solid 
food be afforded, I fear she will escape 
altogether out of the region of my sympa- 
thies and the sympathies of honest, home- 
bred men.” 

Out of sympathy with Edward Irving, 
Jane Welsh did, fortunately for her, in 
time escape; and her sympathy with 
Thomas Carlyle grew. When, aftera few 
months’ acquaintance, Carlyle began to 
make love to her, she forbade him to con- 
tinue in that strain; but she accepted him 
as astaunch, close friend, and their friend- 
ship continued and increased. Her heart 
had been given long ago to Irving, and 
even after his marriage she seems to have 
been little inclined or able to feel for any 
one else such strong affection as she had 
wasted on him. Many years afterwards, 
indeed, when her old teacher’s head had 
been turned by his success as a popular 
preacher and he had given himself up to 
delusions and vanities, she had a lingering 
regret, on his account if not on hers, that 
she had not been near tohim to keep him 
from falling. ‘“ There would have been no 
tongues,” she once said, “if Irving had 
married me!” 

Meanwhile, wishing to marry no one but 
Irving, she had, during the two or three 
years following her acquaintance with 
Carlyle, the choice of many husbands. 
Young and beautiful, with winning ways 
of speech and action that were more 
charming even than her beauty, an heir- 
ess, too, in a small way, she was never 
in want of admirers in Haddington, Edin- 
burgh, or wherever she might be. The 
surroundings of her life were merry, and 
she made such honest use of them as a 
quick-witted, large-souled young woman 
has a right to make. She was none the 
less sprightly and vivacious because her 
heart was stillsomewhat wrenched by the 
ifikindness of her first lover, and because 
she was being slowly fascinated by a sec- 
ond lover, whose brilliant intellect made 
her forget his uncouth manners. With- 
out accepting him asa lover, it pleased her 
that Carlyle should find his highest enjoy- 
ment in guiding her philosophical studies 
and in correcting her literary exercises in 
prose and verse, in confiding to her his 
ambitions and his sorrows, his schemes 
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for propounding doctrines of overwhelm- 
ing importance to the world, and his 
afflictions from the “ rat gnawing at the pit 
of his stomach ” which, long before that 
time, had begun to tyrannize over him. 

Carlyle, it must be remembered, was 
still, and for many years to come, a rough 
peasant scholar, who had ruined his health 
in studies for which he got small credit 
from the public —a student in whom a 
few friends saw the promise of great 
things, and whose yet undeveloped genius 
poured forth eloquent discourse through 
his clumsy Annandale brogue; and Miss 
Welsh was perhaps the most appreciative 
of his friends. Her intercourse with him 
was the greatest pleasure of her life, and 
she was willing that it should be playful 
as well as serious ; but it was a long time 
before she consented to think of becom- 
ing his wife. In one letter, written after 
they had known one another more than 
two years, she expressed so much grati- 
tude for his kindness to her, that he ven- 
tured again to make something like an 
offer of marriage. “My friend,” she 
wrote back, “I love you. I repeat it, 
though I find the expression a rash one. 
All the best feelings of my nature are 
concerned in loving you; but were you 
my brother, I should love you the same. 
No. Your friend I will be — your truest, 
most devoted friend while I breathe the 
breath of life; but your wife, never — 
never, not though you were as rich as Cre- 
sus, as honored and renowned as you yet 
shall be.” Carlyle’s answer was as char- 
acteristic as that frank statement of Miss 
Welsh’s scheme of friendship between 
them. “My heart is too old by almost 
half a score of years, and is made of 
sterner stuff than to break in junctures 
of this kind. I have no idea of dying in 
the Arcadian shepherd’s style for the dis- 
appointment of hopes which I never se- 
riously entertained, or had no right to 
entertain seriously.” 

An informal sort of engagement, how- 
ever, grew out of that interchange of con- 
fidences. Though Miss Welsh vowed 
that neither the wealth of Croesus nor her 
friend’s honor and renown could tempt 
her to marry him, she let him understand 
that she would not offer much objection 
as soon as he was in a position to keep a 
wife. In anticipation of that, and in or- 
der that no contingency, chargeable to 
her, might lessen the income of her moth- 
er, she assigned to Mrs. Welsh a life 
interest in the little fortune she had re- 
ceived from her father, and which, since 
his death, they had spent in common. 





This was filial and business-like. In all 
her love-making Miss Welsh was thor- 
oughly business-like, though not in any 
unworthy way. She had by degrees 
come, as she said, to love Carlyle truly 
and devotedly; perhaps she had come to 
find his society indispensable to her; but 
it was not with the romantic first love 
of a girl, and she refused to look upon 
marriage, early or at ~y | time, as the in- 
evitable issue of their friendship. She 
understood his temperament better than 
any one else, a great deal better than he 
himself did. She was as anxious as he was 
that he should do good work for the world 
with his pen, and do it with unflinching 
honesty ; that is, that he should never sink 
to the level of the hack-writers whom in 
Edinburgh, and afterwards in London, 
both he and she scorned, though with 
more pity blent with the scorn than ap- 
peared in some of his lately printed refer- 
ences to Hazlitt, De Quincey, and others. 
She knew too, that, as his own mother 
had said, he was “gey ill to live wi’,” at 
the best of times; that he suffered griev- 
ously from dyspepsia, which rendered him 
irritable and heedless of other people’s 
enjoyment when he could get no enjoy- 
ment for himself. She was also well 
aware that her own bringing up and way 
of life had been so different from his that 
she could not expect to be a happy or, 
consequently, a good wife, unless she had 
many comforts which he, as a bachelor, 
would hardly care for. All this she told 
him frankly, and she insisted that, before 
she could marry him, he must see his way 
to being able to provide a decent home 
for her and for himself, in London or 
Edinburgh, or some other place where a 
decent home could be kept up with a 
moderate amount of money. 

The letters in which she expressed 
these eminently sensible opinions — such 
of them, at least, as Mr. Froude has 
printed — are model love-letters in their 
way, and, besides all their other interest, 
are especially valuable for their clear in- 
dication of her own temperament and of 
the full knowledge she had of the charac- 
ter of her lover. If,as Mr. Froude urges, 
Carlyle was selfish in wishing her to 
marry him before he had a comfortable 
home to offer her, he at any rate hid noth- 
ing from her, and made no pretence of 
being better than he was. From London, 
whither he had gone to look out for profit- 
able and honest work, and where he had 
found little but disappointment, he wrote, 
in January, 1825, to propose that they 
should marry and settle on her little prop: 
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erty at Craigenputtock, in the hope of 
there making money by farming as well 
as by literature. This she refused to 
do, “frankly and explicitly,” to use her 
own adverbs, giving good reasons against 
the project, the best being that she did 
not love him enough to expect happiness 
with him in such a lonely and forlorn 
life. “I love you, and I should be the 
most ungrateful and injudicious of mor- 
tals if I did not. But I am not 72 love 
with yous; that is to say, my love for you 
is not a passion which overclouds my 
judgment and absorbs all my regards for 
myself and others. It is a simple, hon- 
est, sincere affection, made up of admira- 
tion and sympathy, and better perhaps to 
found domestic enjoyment on than any 
other. In short, itis a love which influ- 
ences, does not make, the destiny of a life. 
Such temperate sentiments lend no false 
coloring, no ‘rosy light’ to your project. 
I see it such as it is, with all the argu- 
ments for and against it. I see that my 
consent under existing circumstances 
would indeed secure to me the only fel- 
lowship and support I have found in the 
world, and perhaps shed some sunshine 
of joy on your existence, which has hith- 
erto been sullen and cheerless; but, on 
the other hand, that it would involve you 
and myself in numberless cares and diffi- 
culties, and expose me to petty tribula- 
tions which I want fortitude to despise, 
and which, not despised, would embitter 
the peace of us both.” There was much 
else to the same effect; and, in a last 
paragraph; “It would be more agreeable 
to etiquette, and perhaps also to pru- 
dence, that I should adopt no middle 
course in an affair such as this, that I 
should not for another instant encourage 
an affection which I may never reward, 
and a hope I may never fulfil, but cast 
your heart away from me at once, since 
I cannot embrace the resolution which 
would give me a right to it forever. This 
1 would do assuredly if you were like the 
generality of lovers, or if it were still in 
my power to be happy, independent of 
your affection. But, as it is, neither eti- 
quette nor prudence can obtain this of 
me. If there is any change to be made 
in the terms on which we have so long 
lived with one another, it must be made 
by you, not by me.” 

Carlyle protested a little, and drew from 
this honest and clear-headed women a yet 
more “frank and explicit” statement of 
her “sentiments” about him. “I am 
not sure that they are proper sentiments 
for a husband. They are proper for a 





brother, a father, a guardian spirit; but a 
husband, it seems to me, should be dearer 
still. At the same time, from the change 
which my sentiments towards you have 
already undergone during the period of 
our acquaintance, I have little doubt but 
that in time I shall be perfectly satisfied 
with them. One loves you, as Madame 
de Staél said, in proportion to the ideas 
and sentiments which are in oneself. 
According as my mind enlarges and my 
heart improves, I become capable of com- 
prehending the goodness and greatness 
which are in you, and my affection for 
you increases. Not many months ago I 
would have said it was ¢mpossible that I 
should ever be your wife. At present, I 
consider this the most probable destiny 
for me, and in a year or two, perhaps, I 
shall consider it the only one.” 

The “destiny” was made manifest in 
less than a year or two, within a very few 
months. .Miss Welsh would poabehiy 
have married Carlyle in any case, without 
waiting for him to be rich enough to keep 
her in comfort; but the marriage was 
hastened, or at any rate formally decided 
upoa, through her first lover’s disloyalty 
and a well-meaning woman’s officious- 
ness. Irving,apparently more proud than 
ashamed of having trifled with Miss 
Welsh’s affections, had, soon after set- 
tling in London, betrayed her secret to 
Mrs. Basil Montagu, and Mrs. Basil 
Montagu imagining that the young lady 
was, if not broken-hearted, still pining for 
her lost lover, not only addressed imper- 
tinent condolences and warnings to her, 
but also wrote about her to Carlyle, whose 
a py she had made when he was 
in London, and whom she supposed to be 
only an ordinary friend of Miss Welsh’s. 
Carlyle had hitherto heard nothing of the 
old love-affair, and even now, in his next 
letter to his Jane, did no more than tell 
her that Mrs. Basil Montagu was “under 
some strange delusion ” about “her heart 
being with Irving in London.” To his 
amazement he received for answer a full 
confession of the facts that had been kept 
from him, accompanied by self-reproaches 
far heavier than there was any occasion 
for. All that Miss Welsh really had rea- 
son to regret was, that she had not cared 
to open a healed wound by telling her 
lover of an old “passion” which was 
honest on her part, and which had long 
since given place to pity, if not contempt, 
for its object. There was little occasion 
for penitence; but she felt herself dis- 
graced in the eyes of a man who, as in 
her self-humiliation she acknowledged 
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both. to herself and to him more plainly 
than ever before, now had all her affec- 
tion. She could not accuse him of injus- 
tice if he cast her off, she declared; but 
never before had he been so dear to her. 
Carlyle, however, had no thought of cast- 
ing her off. His answer was a tender 
self-depreciatory love-letter, which led to 
a formal engagement of marriage, and to 
— itself after very little further 
elay. 

Mr. Froude puts on record Mrs. Car- 
lyle’s statement that, “ but for the uncon- 
scious action of a comparative stranger, 
her engagement with Carlyle would prob- 
ably never have been carried out,” but he 
has apparently failed to see the great im- 
portance of this episode — which he only 
reports very briefly, and of which there is 
no other record in the life-history of Car- 
lyle and his wife. They had been friends, 
and very real lovers after a fashion, for 
now more than four years ; but they might 
never have been more than friends and 
lovers had not Mrs. Basil Montagu 
brought matters to a crisis. During four 
years Carlyle had been hoping to make 
Jane Welsh his wife; while she had held 
back, partly because she was not sure 
how strong and deep were her own feel- 
ings about him, but mainly because she 
shrank from giving up the comfortable 
surroundings of her maiden life and en- 
tering on a new career which, knowing 
herself and her lover as she did, she more 
than suspected would have as many pains 
as pleasures in it. There was nothing 
blameworthy in her fears and her caution ; 
but, on the other hand, surely Carlyle is 
not to be blamed for pressing one who 
had accepted his love during so long a 
time to share with him the whole battle 
of life, even under such hard conditions 
as his genius and its embarrassments, his 
“gg and his dyspepsia, imposed on 

im, and would impose on them both after 
their marriage. The prudence that made 
her shrink from becoming a poor man’s 
wife may have been as commendable as 
was the unselfish wisdom that always 
urged him to prefer poverty, and such 
independence as would leave him free to 
give the fullest scope to his peculiar gen- 
lus, to lucrative but less honorable work, 
which would have made it easy for him to 

rovide himself and her with a comforta- 

le home. But no woman ever married, 
or promised to marry, with her eyes more 
open to the prospect before her; and if 
either is to be blamed for their marriage, 
the blame is at least as much hers as his. 

Even after their long friendship had 





been sealed by a formal marriage engage- 
ment, Carlyle more than once offered to 
release Miss Welsh from her bond. 

In a letter, either querulous, or sport- 
ive, or both, which she wrote to him early 
in 1826, she had reminded him of the 
rival suitors who were then hanging about 
her—‘“a certain handsome, stammering 
Englishman,” a second cousin with “a 
fine establishment,” and “an interesting 
young widower.” “But what am I talk- 
ing about?” she added — “as if we were 
not already married, married past redemp- 
tion. God knows in that case what is to 
become of us. At times I am so dis- 
heartened that I sit down and weep.” 

“Oh, Jane, Jane!” Carlyle wrote back, 
“your half-jesting enumeration of your 
wooers does anything but make me laugh.” 
And he went on to say that, if the pros- 
pect of marriage with him made her weep, 
she was free to break it off. “It is rea- 
sonable and right that you should be con- 
cerned for your future establishment. 
Look round with calm eyes on the persons 
you mention, and if there.is any one 
among them whose wife you had rather 
be —I do not mean whom you love better 
than me, but whose wife, all things con- 
sidered, you had rather be than mine — 
then I call upon you—JI, your brother 
and friend through every fortune — to 
accept that man, and leave me to my des- 
tiny. But if, on the contrary, my heart 
and my hand, with the barren and per- 
plexed destiny which promises to attend 
them, shall, after all, appear the best that 
this poor world can offer you, then take 
me and be content with me, and do not 
vex yourself with struggling to alter what 
is unalterable —to make a man who is 
poor and sick suddenly become rich and 
healthy.” After more to the same effect, 
he added : “I am reconciled to my fate as 
it stands, or promises to stand ere long. 
I have pronounced the word ‘unpraised’ 
in all its cases and numbers, and find 
nothing terrific in it, even when it means 
unmoneyed, and even, by the mass of his 
Majesty’s subjects, neglected and even 
partially contemned. I thank heaven I 
have other objects in my eye than either 
their pudding or their breath . . . Con- 
sider this as a true glimpse into my heart, 
which it is good you contemplate with the 
gentleness and tolerance you have often 
shown me. If you judge it fit, I will take 
you to my heart as my wedded wife this 
very week. If you judge it fit, I will this 
very week forswear yours forever. More 
I cannot do; but all this, when I compare 
myself with you, it is my duty to do.” 
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Here are Mr. Froude’s sneers at this 
beautiful letter: “ That Carlyle could con- 
template with equanimity being unpraised, 
unmoneyed, and neglected all his life; 
that he required neither the world’s pud- 
ding nor its breath, and could be happy 
without them, was pardonable, and per- 
haps commendable. That he should 
expect another person to share this un- 
moneyed, puddingless, and rather forlorn 
condition, was scarcely consistent with 
such lofty principles. Men may sacrifice 
themselves, if they please, to imagined 
duties and high ambitions, but they have 
no right to marry wives and _ sacrifice 
them.” 

Those last words express an excellent 
rule which a good many married and mar- 
rying men nowadays might very properly 
take to heart. But what is their force as 
regards Carlyle and his wife? 

In the first place, as I have attempted 
to show as fully as space would allow in 
the foregoing pages, Carlyle did not 
“marry” his wife as most husbands, good 
or bad, marry theirs. Miss Welsh was 
nota silly girl who rushed into matrimony 
in blind devotion to her lover, or in igno- 
rance of his temperament and condition. 
She was a shrewd woman of five-and- 
twenty, who had long since come safely, 
if a little wounded, out of her first great 
love-affair, and had spent nearly five years 
in analyzing the character of her second 
lover, and in prudently balancing the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of marrying 
him. The very visible exteriors of his 
life—his poverty, his uncouthness, his 
irritability of body and mind —were not 
more manifest to her than were his inner 
qualities, the impulsive nature of his gen- 
ius, and his all-absorbing earnestness to 
do the work he felt himself, out-of-date 
Puritan as he was, called upon to do. 
Carlyle had never attempted to deceive 
her, and it was not possible for him to de- 
ceive her by a tithe as much as he invol- 
untarily deceived himself. She knew per- 
fectly well that he was “gey ill to live 
wi’;” and of her own free choice and de- 
liberate purpose she risked all perils in 
deciding to “live wi’” him. 

In the second place, as a few more par- 
agraphs must suffice to show, Carlyle and 
his wife being married, he did not “ sacri- 
fice” her. 

Before the marriage took place in Oc- 
tober, 1826, there was a good deal more 
pathetic, and sometimes amusing, corre- 
spondence and debate as to when and how 
it should come about, and what should be 
done afterwards ; but of this nothing need 


here be said beyond the remark that Car- 
lyle may perhaps, as Mr. Froude says, 
have acted unwisely and ungraciously in 
refusing to live with his mother-in-law as 
well as with his wife, seeing that Mrs. 
Welsh’s income joined to his would have 
saved the young and not very domesti- 
cated wife from many discomforts. It is 
impossible at this distance of time, how- 
ever, to decide whether Carlyle’s holding 
of the traditional prejudice against moth- 
ers-in-law was not in his case justified. 
Undoubtedly his infirmities and his pecul- 
iarities inclined him to be even less satis- 
factory as a son-in-law than as a husband ; 
and had he fallen in with his wife’s sug- 
gestion, matters might have turned out far 
worse than they did. Instead of a mar- 
ried life which on the whole was — in spite 
of anything Mr. Froude may say — happy 
and beautiful during forty years, there 
might have been discord at starting, and 
the unheroic wasting of two heroic lives. 
As it was, they began their married 
course as brightly as was possible, and 
considering Carlyle’s dyspepsia and nerv- 
ousness, and their somewhat straitened 
means, eighteen months were passed 
pleasantly enough in their first abode at 
Comley hank, Edinburgh. “The house 
is a perfect model,” he wrote to his moth- 
er, “ furnished with every accommodation 
that heart could desire, and for my wife I 
may say in my heart that she is far better 
than any wife, and loves me with a devot- 
edness which it is a mystery to me how I 
have ever deserved. She is gay and hap- 
Py as a lark, and looks with such soft 
cheerfulness into my gloomy countenance, 
that new hope passes into me every time 
I meet her eye.” “On the whole,” he 
wrote to his brother,‘ this wife of mine 
surpasses my hopes. She is so tolerant, 
so kind, so cheerful, so devoted to me. 
Oh, that I were worthy of her! Why am 
I not happy then? Alas, Jack, I am bil- 
ious. I have to swallow salts and oil; the 
physic leaves me pensive, yet quiet in 
heart, and on the whole happy enough; 
but the next day comes a burning stomach 
and a heart full of bitterness and gloom.” 
“We are really very happy,” wrote Mrs. 
Carlyle to her mother-in-law. ‘“ My hus- 
band is so kind, so iniall respects after 
my own heart. I was sick one day, and 
he nursed me as well as my own mother 
could have done. We see great numbers 
of people, but are always most content 
alone. My husband reads then, and I 
work or read, or just sit and look at him, 
which I really find as profitable an em- 
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were indeed well, well beside me, and oc- 
cupied as he ought!” she wrote in an- 
other letter. ‘ How plain and clear life 
would then lie before us! I verily be- 
lieve that there would not be such a happy 
pair of people on the face of the whole 
earth. .. . Many pleasant people come to 
see us; and such of our visitors as are 
not pleasant people have atleast the good 
effect of enhancing the pleasures to us of 
being alone. AJ/one we are never weary. 
If I have not Joan’s ” (her little sister-in- 
law’s) “enviable gift of talking, I am at 
least the best listener in the kingdom, and 
my husband has always something inter- 
esting and instructive to say... . It is 
my husband’s worst fault to me that I will 
not or cannot speak. Often when he has 
talked for an hour without answer, he will 
long for some signs of life on my part, and 
the only sign I can give him is a little 
kiss. Well, that is better than nothing; 
don’t you think so?” ° 
It is not necessary to accumulate pretty 
evidence like that to show how cheerfully 
this struggling couple made light of their 
troubles, and made much of their simple 
pleasures, during their Edinburgh days. 
Mrs. Carlyle did so, at any rate. Shehad 
foregone many luxuries for her husband's 
sake, but her love for him, and her pride 
in him, made her happy in the sacrifice. 
The “rat gnawing at his stomach” may 
have sometimes made his tongue wag un- 
kindly, and he was often surly and sullen ; 
but she was prepared for all that before- 
hand, and took it for no worse than it 
really was. “ When they married,” wrote 
Miss Jewsbury, “ she had determined that 
he should never write for money, but only 
when he had something to say, and that 
she would make whatever money he gave 
her answer for all needful purposes. She 
managed so well that comfort was never 
absent from her house, and no one looking 
on could have guessed whether they were 
rich or poor. Whatever she had todo she 
did with a peculiar personal grace that 
gave a charm to the most prosaic details.” 
That is noble testimony to her wifely ex- 
cellence. But it could not have been writ- 
ten if she had not been a happy as well as 
a good wife. ; 
A cruel change, however, came to them 
after they had been married a year and a 
half —not a change in their affectionate 
relations as husband and wife, but a 
change in their circumstances, which un- 
doubtedly pressed more heavily on the 
wife than on the husband. Carlyle did 
not prosper in Edinburgh as much as he 


farm at Craigenputtock was bringing in 
no rent; and he bethought him of the old 
scheme which she had resented long be- 
fore their marriage. “I am in no small 
uncertainty,” he wrote in a letter to one 
of his brothers. “This Edinburgh ‘is 
getting more and more agreeable to me, 
more and more a sort of home; and I can 
live in it, if I like to live perpetually un- 
healthy, and strive forever against becom- 
ing a hack; for that I cannot be. On the 
other hand, I should have liberty and 
solitude for aught I like best among the 
moors — only Jane, though like a good 
wife she says nothing, seems evidently 
getting more and more afraid of the whole 
enterprise.” ‘ While he was in this un- 
certainty, his Edinburgh landlord let the 
Comley Bank house to another tenant: 
so the Carlyles had to leave it. This de- 
cided them upon going down to live in 
their desolate Dumfriesshire farm, in- 
stead of looking out for another house in 
the Scottish capital. 

Mr. Froude is very angry with Carlyle 
for having taken his wife to live — for six 
long years, as it happened —at Craigen- 
puttock, when she might have fared so 
much more pleasantly in Edinburgh or 
any other civilized town. He ought, we 
are told, to have done anything with his 
own life, rather than waste so much of 
hers by banishing her to a Siberia, where 
she was so far banished even from him, 
by his being absorbed in his own selfish 
thoughts and studies, that she had no 
society at all but that of her handmaids 
and peasant neighbors, save now and then 
when visitors came to console her fora 
few days or a few weeks ata time. That 
is an altogether mistaken view of the 
case, almost as unjust to Mrs. Carlyle as 
to her husband. It is quite true that she 
shrank from the Craigenputtock exile be- 
fore going to it, and that it was in many 
ways irksome to her while it lasted. But 
it must be remembered that she was, to 
say the least, as honest, as proud, and as 
ambitious as he was. She, no less than 
he, was resolved that they should live 
within their means, and, while wishing 
their means to be increased by profitable 
literary work, that the sole and constant 
purpose of that literary work should be 
the instruction of the world by the truest 
and best-digested thoughts that he could 
give to it. This high resolve entailed 
more, and more trying, hardships upon 
her than upon him, But all the letters and 
notes that Mr. Froude publishes show 
that she bore the hardships bravely, and 
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saddened her spirits, she was happier in 
bearing than she would have been in fol- 
lowing any less heroic path. 

A notable letter that Mrs. Carlyle wrote 
to a friend long afterwards, in 1857, so 
clearly and completely indicates the brave 
temper in which,she braced herself to en- 
dure and conquer the discomforts of her 
Craigenputtock life, and derived real hap- 
piness as well as profit from her endur- 
ance and her conquest, that a large part 
of it must be quoted here: “So many 
talents are wasted,” she said, “so many 
enthusiasms turned to smoke, so many 
lives spilt, for want of a little patience 
and endurance, for want of recognizing 
that it is not the greatness or littleness of 
‘the duty nearest hand,’ but the spirit in 
which one does it, that makes one’s doing 
noble or mean! I can’t think how people 
who have any natural ambition and any 
sense of powerin them escape going mad 
in a world like this without the recogni- 
tion of that. I know I was very near 
mad when I found it out for myself (as 
one has to find out for oneself everything 
that is to be of any real practical use to 
one). Shall I tell you how it came into 
my head? I had gone with my husband 
to live on a little estate of eat dog, that 
had descended to me all the way down 
from John Welsh, the Covenanter, who 
married a daughter of John Knox. TZhat 
didn’t, I am ashamed to say, make me feel 
Craigenputtock a whit less of a peat bog, 
and a most dreary, untoward place to live 
in. In fact, it was sixteen miles distant 
on every side from all the conveniences of 
life, shops, and even post-office. Further, 
we were very four, and further and worst, 
being an only child, and brought up to 
‘great prospects,’ I was sublimely igno- 
rant of every branch of useful knowledge, 
though a capital Latin scholar, and a very 
fair mathematician. It behoved me, in 
these astonishing circumstances, to learn 
to sew! Husbands, I was shocked to 
find, wore their stockings into holes, and 
were always losing buttons, and 7 was 
expected to ‘look to all that.’ Also, it 
behoved me to learn to cook; no capable 
servant choosing to live at such an out-of- 
the-way place, and my husband having 
bad digestion, which complicated my dif- 
ficulties dreadfully. The dread, above all, 
brought from Dumfries, ‘soured on his 
stomach’ (oh heaven!), and it was plainly 
my duty as a Christian wife to bake at 
home. So I sent for Cobbett’s ‘ Cottage 
Economy,’ and fell to work at a loaf of 
bread. But, knowing nothing about the 
process of fermentation or the heat of 
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ovens, it came to pass that my loaf got 
put into the oven at the time that myself 
ought to have been put into bed; and [ 
remained the only person not asleep in a 
house in the middle of a desert. One 
o’clock struck, and then two, and then 
three; and still I was sitting there in an 
immense solitude, my whole body aching 
with weariness, my heart aching with a 
sense of forlornness and degradation. 
That I, who had been so petted at home, 
whose comfort had been studied by every- 
body in the’ house, who had never been 
required to do anything but cu/tivate my 
mind, should have to pass all those hours 
of the night in watching @ loaf of bread — 
which mightn’t turn out bread after all! 
Such thoughts maddened me, till I laid 
down my head on the table and sobbed 
aloud. It was then that somehow the 
idea of Benvenuto Cellini, sitting up all 
night watching his Perseus in the fur- 
nace, came into my head, and suddenly I 
asked myself: After all, in the sight of 
the upper powers, what is the mighty 
difference between a statue of Perseus 
and a loaf of bread, so that each be the 
thing one’s hand has found todo? The 
man’s determined will, his energy, his 
patience, his resource, were the really ad- 
mirable things, of which his statue of 
Perseus was the mere chance expression. 
If he had been a woman living at Craig- 
enputtock, with a dyspeptic husband, six- 
teen miles from a baker, and he a bad 
one, all these same qualities would have 
come out more fitly in a good loaf of 
bread. I cannot express what consolation 
this germ of an idea spread over my un- 
congenial life during the years we lived 
at that savage place.” 

Perhaps there was exaggeration in that 
pretty and pathetic story. The bread- 
making episode may have been only one 
and a minor incident in a long series of 
troublesome experiences, by which Mrs. 
Carlyle was learning a lesson correspond- 
ing to that which her husband was de- 
scribing at about this time in “ The Ever- 
lasting No” in his “Sartor Resartus.” 
But that she was learning her lesson with 
a brave heart is clear; and if in learning it 
so thoroughly she proved herself to be a 
wonderfully good wife, that is no proof 
that Carlyle was a badhusband. She had 
chosen her lot freely and after full warn- 
ing. She made it her grand business to 
be a true helpmate to her husband, and 
the whole world, as well as she and he, 
gained much thereby. 

Mr. Froude asserts more than once 
that Carlyle cruelly neglected his wife, 
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and especially in keeping her out of the 
best parts of his life. “The dreams of 
intellectual companionship with a man of 
genius in which she had entered on her 
marriage,” he says on one page, “ disap- 
peared, and she settled down into her 
place with a heavy heart.” Among all 
the authentic details that Mr. Froude 
gives in these volumes, I can find only 
one small piece of evidence in support of 
that assertion. “ Carlyle,” the wife wrote 
in an undated letter to her mother-in-law, 
“never asks me to go out with Aim — 
never looks as if he desired my com- 
pany.” That may have been the case, 
not only when the letter was written, but 
many times during their life at Craigen- 
puttock. Everybody knows that Carlyle 
was morose and sullen when his dyspep- 
tic fits were upon him, and he had better 
excuse for being so than have many model 
husbands, against whom a similar com- 
plaint may frequently be made. But, as 
a set-off against that solitary little com- 
laint, Mr. Froude himself furnishes num- 
erless instances of the close and affec- 
tionate intimacy that existed between 
this hard-working couple —the husband 
obliged to read and think and write, partly 
to earn money, but mainly to perform the 
service to God and man which both he 
and she deemed incumbent on him — the 
wife obliged to darn and cook, and some- 
times even scrub floors and milk cows, in 
order that he and she might live in as 
much comfort as was within their reach. 
Having space for only one short quota- 
tion in evidence of this, I quote by no 
means the most impressive passage ad- 
duced by Mr. Froude, but the one least 
open to the suspicion of telling anything 
but plain, ungarnished truth. It is from 
a letter which Mrs. Carlyle addressed, 
four years after their settlement at Craig- 
enputtock, to a friend she had found dur- 
ing her first visitto London. This friend 
offered to come to Craigenputtock, and 
Mrs. Carlyie playfully warned her of its 
desolation. “Itis the stillest, solitariest 
place that ever entered your imagination 
to conceive, where one has the strangest 
shadowy existence,” she said; and she 
drew a lively picture of the horror of “the 
fine lady who should find herself set down 
at Craigenputtock, for the first time in her 
life left alone with her own thoughts.” 
But, she added, “for my part I am very 
content. I have everything here my 
heart desires that I could have anywhere 
else, except society, and even that dep- 
rivation is not to be considered whol! 
an evil.” It was not her husband’s soci- 





ety, however, that she missed or could 
dispense with. “ My husband is as good 
company as reasonable mortal could de- 
sire. Every fair morning we ride on 
horseback for an hour before breakfast ; 
and then we eat such a surprising break- 
fast of home-baked bread and eggs, etc., 
etc., as might incite any one that had 
breakfasted so long in London to write a 
pastoral. Then Carlyle takes to his writ- 
ing, while I, like Eve, ‘studious of house- 
hold good,’ inspect my house, my garden, 
my live-stock, gather flowers for my draw- 
ing-room and lapfuls of eggs, and finally 
betake myself also to writing or reading, 
or making or mending, or whatever work 
seems fittest.” Carlyle’s work often oc- 
cupied him all through the day, and then 
his wife had to take her evening walks 
alone ; but at other times we hear of their 
studying Spanish and reading “Don 
Quixote” together, or otherwise studi- 
ously amusing themselves in company 
when the day’s necessary duties were 
over. 

Undoubtedly matters went more pleas- 
antly for Mrs. Carlyle from the time when 
her husband was able to bring her to 
London, and when, with more money to 
spend and more friends to come round 
her, she began to make the famous house 
in Chelsea as attractive by her womanly 
grace and wit as it was made by her hus- 
band’s intellectual eminence. On the 
history of that time —from the autumn 
of 1834 till the spring of 1866, when, as 
Carlyle wrote on her tombstone, she was 
“suddenly snatched away from him, and 
the light of his life as if gone out” — 
Mr. Froude’s volumes throw no light or. 
cloud; and when his promised collection 
of her letters is published, we shall know 
so much more about it than can even be 
guessed at present, that it will be wise to 
wait for those letters before venturing to 
pass any opinion on the relations of this 
notable husband and no less notable wife 
during the longer and later period. We 
shall be equally unfair to both of them, 
however, if, in guessing about these more 
prosperous years, we allow ourselves to 
be prejudiced, as Mr. Froude has been 
prejudiced in his review of the eight years 
before the London settlement, by Car- 
lyle’s exaggerated self-reproaches for his 
shortcomings as ahusband. Carlyle, like 
most other husbands, the best as well as 
the worst, had doubtless reason for self- 
reproach; and his morbid temperament 
especially inclined him to use strong lan- 
guage of this sort in his old age. But, 
because he used such language, and be- 
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SERJEANT BALLANTINES EXPERIENCES. 


cause Mrs. Carlyle was so good a wife, 
we must not infer that he was a bad hus- 
band. H. R. Fox Bourne. 


From Temple Bar. 
SERJEANT BALLANTINE’S EXPERIENCES, 


THE “ Reminiscences of Serjeant Bal- 
lantine ” have met with a great and well- 
deserved success. Three editions of the 
book have already appeared, and a hungry 
public is asking for more. Of course 
there have been some adverse criticisms 
on the book. It is said that the narrative 
is rambling. Well, it certainly does ram- 
ble, it rambles very much; but, on the 
other hand, if it did not ramble, it would 
not be at all like Serjeant Ballantine. Just 
as Mr. Tennyson’s brook winds about 
both in and out, so do the serjeant’s rem- 
iniscences. Then there is great complaint 
that there are no dates. Well there cer- 
tainly is a deficiency, a decided deficiency 
of dates. One critic lifts up his voice in 
a wail of dissatisfaction because the ser- 
jeant has not even given the date of his 
own birth. But there is a very sufficient 
reason why that interesting information 
should remain a profound secret. If the 
correct date had been given nobody would 
have believed it. The life-like photo- 
graph which adorns the work would have 

een denounced as a delusion and a fraud. 
Time and feeding have varied the roman- 
tic forms of others, but the figure of the 
evergreen serjeant has known no change. 
He is just the same manin 1882 as he was 
in the year 18—. We will not give the 
date lest we should be thought to trespass 
on the credulity of our readers. In spite 
of trifling defects we like the book, for it 
is studded with so many anecdotes of the 
great departed, it brings back so many 
pleasant memories of the good old times, 
the author is so modest in the apprecia- 
tion of his own work, that we can only 
pity the superior persons who will not ap- 
preciate what they are pleased to cail 
“light reading.” Undoubtedly it is light 
reading; but that is the quality most 
prized by the generality of mankind. 
There is no attempt at fine writing. The 
Serjeant writes just as he would talk, sit- 
ting at his club, or in his “reserved 
chair” at Evans’s, delighting his hearers 
with his light, pleasant, bright, cynical 
conversation respecting the sayings and 
doings of this wicked world. Of course 
Serjeant Ballantine has not given us the 
whole of his experiences. He has merely 
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scratched the surface. Noman knows the 
dark side of London so well, or could have 
told us so much. He has arranged so 
many delicate affairs, he has been the re- 
cipient of so many astounding secrets, he 
could unveil the inscrutable mysteries of 
certain trials, that it is natural some feel- 
ing of disappointment has been raised in 
the minds of those who delight in a little 
scandal. Probably the real experiences 
are reserved for another generation. Be 
that as it may, whenever the great event 
comes off, the memoirs of Brantéme and 
Grammont will pale before those of Ser- 
jeant Ballantine. 

We will now begin our extracts with the 
serjeant at school. 

Serjeant Ballantine’s school experi- 
ences are rather depressing. There are 
bitter complaints of his sufferings on a 
Sunday : — 

Marched two and two to the parish church 
clad in our best clothes, and encased in a sort 
of moral strait waistcoat ; cramped up in a nar- 
row pew, Prayer-book in hand, listening to 
what we could not understand, we strove, often 
ineffectually, to keep awake, knowing that if 
we yielded to drowsiness we forfeited our share 
of the pudding —sole pleasure of the day. 

The serjeant afterwards sat under the 
Rev. Mr. Rowlett, whose sermons seem 
to have acted like chloral on his brain. 

There is a well-known story of a Scotch 
lord, who being attacked with z#somuia, 
no cure was found till the stupidest of his 
sons suggested that the minister should 
be summoned ; “ for,” said the boy, “he 
aye sleep in kirk.” The minister came, 
and before he had been on his legs for 
ten minutes the old nobleman was in a 
refreshing slumber. We recollect per- 
fectly the days when during the Church 
services, the beadle, armed with a long 
cane with a sanguinary knob, used to 
creep about the aisles with the stealthi- 
ness of a cat, in search of sleeping boys, 
and a tremendous crack on the much-re- 
sisting skull of a little Eutychus, used to 
announce to a congregation, who were 
probably praying for mercy, that a victim 
had been discovered. 

“T took to religion four years ago. Pass 
the peas,” said an American at a ¢ad/le 
a@’héte. Weare afraid the serjeant never 
took to religion, and ifany old lady should 
ask him if he ever goes to church, he 
would probably answer like Foote, ‘ Nev- 
er ma’am, never, not that 1 see any harm 
in it.” 

There are many pleasant anecdotes of 
actors and actresses in this book. 

Serjeant Ballantine writes : — 
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I was inducted behind the scenes very early 
in life, and have been told that I ran away 
from Miss Foote, the beautiful actress, when 
she wanted to kiss me. I have, however, never 
fully believed this story. 


We also have the gravest doubts about 
the truth of this story, as we cannot be- 
lieve that at any period of his career the 
serjeant could have spurned such an allur- 
ing proposition. 

Serjeant Ballantine had the good for- 
tune to see Charles, the last of the royal 
old Kembles, in his grand part of Young 
Mirabel in “The Inconstant.” What a 
great actor he wasin certain parts! Bene- 
dick, Mark Antony, Faulconbridge, Mer- 
cutio, have not been even decently repre- 
sented since his departure from the stage. 
In the latter period of his life he became 
very deaf, and as the serjeant observes, 
he used to raise his voice to make himself 
hear. Mr. Planché told us that a literary 
soirée, which the hostess thought a great 
success, was nearly extinguished by 
Charles Kemble calling out, “ Planché, 
this party is mighty dull, let us steal away.” 
It was a delight to hear Charles Kemble’s 
reminiscences of the olddays. There was 
a curious history he used to relate about 
the first night of “ Pizarro.” Sheridan, 
with his usual incredible carelessness, had 
not finished the play before the perform- 
ance commenced, and John Kemble and 
Mrs. Siddons actually had to learn the 
latter portion of their parts from slips. 
Another curious incident happened that 
evening. A Spanish officer announces to 
Pizarro, “On yonder hill amongst the 
palm-trees we surprised an old Cacique.” 
‘Thetactor, not being up in the Peruvian 
language, gave the passage as follows: 
“On yonder hill amongst the palm-trees 
we surprised an old Kak-i-Ku.” The old 
cacique could not have been more sur- 
prised than the Covent Garden audience 
at this picturesque description of an un- 
fortunate nobleman. 

Serjeant Ballantine writes : — 


I have in a former chapter mentioned meet- 
ing Macready, but I had no particular ac- 
quaintance with him. He was a conscientious 
manager, a scholar and a gentleman, but frac- 
tious and overbearing; such at least was his 
reputation. I cannot say I think he was a 
good delineator of Shakespeare’s characters. 


We think this judgmenta little too sweep- 
ing. The parts of Brutus and King John 
suited Macready weil. But in the great 
characters of Macbeth and Othello he was 
not sosuccessful. His Richard the Third 
was said to be a great performance, but 
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we saw him act it under rather painful 
circumstances at Drury Lane. The 
* Poet ” Bunn was then manager, and in 
order to annoy Macready he made him 
perform only the three first acts, a gross 
insult which met with most deserved pun- 
ishment. Macready acted the part in a 
furious passion, and naturally disap- 
pointed at being forbidden to order the 
murder of his nephews, he rushed into 
the room of the guilty manager and pom- 
melled him within an inch of his life. 
Fancy being attacked by Richard the 
Third in his war-paint! The unfortunate 
*“* Poet,” even in his wildest dreams, could 
never have imagined such a striking inci- 
dent. Serjeant Ballantine gives an amus- 
ing anecdote of Charles Kean: — 


He was the most sensitive man I ever knew 
in my life. A great feud existed between him 
and Aibert Smith. The original cause I for- 
get, but he had offended Albert, who put into 
some penny paper that a patient audience had 
endured the infliction of Charles Kean in 
“Hamlet,” in the expectation of seeing the 
Keeleys in the afterpiece. One night I anda 
member named Arabin, the son of Mr. Ser- 
jeant Arabin, were talking with Albert Smith 
in the coffee-room. At the opposite side 
stood Charles Kean scowling. Presently Al- 
bert departed. In about three strides Charles 
Kean reached us; “ Richard,” he said, in the 
most tragic of voices, “I never thought that 
you, my old schoolfellow, would have consorted 
with that viper.” Poor good-natured Dick 
had heard nothing of the quarrel. 


It is fortunate that “ Albert departed,” 
or the serjeant, his hands in his pockets, 
with an air of easy enjoyment, might have 
witnessed a combat as terrific as that be- 
tween Pott and Slurk. Luckily, if there 
had been an explosion, Dick Arabin 
would have proved a more solid buffer for 
the combatants to vent their wrath upon, 
than even the immortal Pickwick. 

Charles Kean was not great in Shake- 
spearian parts, but woe to the man who 
told him so. In “The Corsican Broth- 
ers,” in “ Pauline,” and “Louis XI.” he 
was at his best. He was a most excellent 
man in private life. We believe he sac- 
rificed his life by his voyages to America 
and Australia, mainly undertaken to sup- 
port the nine children of his sister-in-law 
who were left destitute. He thought 
America “the grave of talent,” so much 
exaggeration being required by the audi- 
ences there. When acting there one 
evening in “ Richard the Third,” a deaf 
American was sitting in the pit who had 
apparently brought a friend with him to 
tell him what was going on.’ When 
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Charles Kean came to the line, “ Thou 
troublest me; I am not in the vein,” the 
interpreter roared in his friend’s ear, 
“ He says he’s busy.” For the first time 
in his life Charles Kean lost his presence 
of mind, and joined in the general mirth 
that this sally occasioned. 

Serjeant Ballantine was of course a fre- 
quenter of the Olympic Theatre, then 
under the management of Madame Ves- 
tris. Liston, Keeley, and Mrs. Orger 
were in the company. Charles Mathews 
was then district surveyor at Bow. He 
made his first appearance as an actor in 
1836. Serjeant Ballantine writes : — 


I remember, in company with a large party 
consisting of Adolphus and others, seeing him 
make his first appearance in “Old and Young 
Stagers,” inaugurating the brilliant career, 
which, to the sorrow of all acquainted with 
him, has recently terminated, 


How the theatre was crammed that 
evening! All the old friends of the father 
were present to give the son a welcome. 
A rather painful circumstance marred a 
little the pleasure of the performance. 
Poor Liston had to deliver a poetical and 
ys address on the great occasion, 


ut the moment he appeared roars of 
laughter from every part of the house 
greeted him, and although the tears were 
streaming down his cheeks as he deliv- 
ered the ‘lines, they had no effect on the 
audience. People could not help roaring 
at Liston, although the great comedian 
always thought that his forte was tragedy, 
and if he had ever become a manager, 
would doubtless have put himself in “the 
part of Romeo or Coriolanus. 

Serjeant Ballantine writes : — 


The glories of the Adelphi would fill a vol- 
ume. What old patron of the drama will ever 
forget Yates, Jack Reeve, little Wright, Mrs. 
Honey, or that most wonderful of stage vil- 
lains, O. Smith; and even out of this phalanx 
of talent there stood one figure, Mrs. Yates, 
“the most perfect personator of what may be 
called domestic drama that ever walked the 
Stage.” 


If our memory serves us it was Buck- 
stone, not Wright, who then acted at the 
Adelphi. The two great successes at the 
Adelphi were “Victorine,” and “The 
Wreck Ashore.” There was a most ap- 
palling scene in the latter play, which 
anybody who has seen it will never for- 
get. Two sisters are ina lonely cottage 
inastorm. A horrid face appears at the 
window, illuminated by a flash of light- 
ning. The face disappears; it was the 
face of O. Smith. Then the latch of the 





door keeps slowly rising and falling. 
Mrs. Yates, who acted the elder sister, 
gets a gun, and as she loads it keeps on 
encouraging the younger sister by her 
light talk. Then she, after giving warn- 
ing, fired at the latch. A groan told that 
the shot had taken effect. The curtain 
fell on this thrilling scene. 

Mrs. Honey was the beauty of the es- 
tablishment, but a poor actress. She is 
now only remembered by a jeu a’ esprit of 
Theodore Hook on the ill-treatment she 
received from her husband : — 


This pair in matrimony 

Go most unequal snacks : 
He gets all the Honey, 

She gets all the whacks 


Serjeant Ballantine used to meet Theo- 
door Hook at the house of Mr. Dubois, 
the ‘“ Dubs ” of Gilbert Gurney. 

Serjeant Ballantine writes : — 


Theodore Hook, bright, improvident, reck- 
less genius, was a constant. visitor, and with 
him a little rosy-faced individual, his tried 
friend and worshipper, a Mr. Hill. This lat- 
ter was a mystery. No one knew when he 
came into the world, and it used to be said, if 
really he had been born in a legitimate fashion, 
the records of his birth had been lost in the 
fire of London. 


Tommy Hill was the original of Paul 
Pry. He was on the Morning Chronicle, 
and his great delight was to put in the 
paper some kindly gossip about his 
friends. His curiosity was insatiable. 
He always “happened to know” every- 
thing about everybody. He once went 
with others to visit a friend at his subur- 
ban residence. The party was so pleas- 
ant that the host tried to persuade the 
guests to stay another day, but Hill was 
inexorable. He went about whispering 
to his friends, ** Don’t stay, he is not sin- 
cere.” When the party got on the coach 
to return to town, one of the disappointed 
asked Hill what foundation he had for his 
suspicions. Well,” said Hill, “I got 
up early this morning and I Aappened to 
look into the larder. There was nothing 
in it!” 

Serjeant Ballantine was a member of 
the Shakespeare Club, which used to 
meet at the Piazza Hotel. It was there 
he made the acquaintance of Thackeray. 

Serjeant Ballantine writes : — 


I remember one other member of the Shake- 
speare Club, John Forster, the biographer of 
Dickens. His temper was not a very com- 
fortable one to deal with, and I fancy was 
mainly instrumental in breaking the club up. 
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This was not the only establishment 
John Forster broke up. He was well de- 
scribed by a cabman as a “very harbi- 
trary gent.” He was the trusted adviser 
of two great literary men, but we should 
think not altogether a safe one, as he was 
too fond of dramatic situations. He was 
an amateur actor, and we saw him once 
perform the part of Kitely in “ Every 
Man in his Humor,” when he roared like 
fifty Macreadys, and nobody who ever 
heard him, we should think, ever was in- 
clined to say, “Let him roar again.” 
Douglas Jerrold used to tease him a good 
deal. One day there was a dinner-party 
at Greenwich, and an avant courrier had 
been commissioned to order the banquet. 
When Forster and Douglas Jerrold ar- 
rived there were no signs of the coming 
feast. “I’ll lay my life,” cried Forster, 
“the fellow has forgotten to order the 
dinner.” “I hope to God,” said Douglas 
Jerrold, “ you'll lose your bet.” 

Serjeant Ballantine was also a member 
of the Portland Club, where the great 
whist-players congregate. He gives sev- 
eral curious anecdotes. One of Lord 
Lytton shows what a hold superstition had 
on his mind. 

Serjeant Ballantine writes : — 


Lord Lytton was very fond of whist, and he 
and I belonged to the well-known Portland 
Club, in which were to be found many of the 
celebrated players of the day. He never 
showed the slightest disposition of a gambler ; 
he played the game well, and without excite- 
ment or temper, and apparently his whole 
attention was concentrated upon it ; but it was 
curious to see that at every interval that oc- 
curred in the rubbers he would rush off toa 
writing-table, and with equally concentrated 
attention proceed with some literary work 
until called again to take his place at the 
whist-table. There was a member of the club, 
a very harmless, inoffensive man of the name 
of Townend, for whom Lord Lytton enter- 
tained a mortal antipathy, and would never 
play whilst that gentleman was in the room. 
He firmly believed that he brought him bad 
luck. I was witness to what must be termed 
an odd coincidence. One afternoon, when 
Lord Lytton was playing, and had enjoyed an 
uninterrupted run of luck, it suddenly turned, 
upon which he exclaimed, “ I am sure that Mr. 
Townend has come into the club.” Some 
three minutes after, just time enough to ascend 
the stairs, in waiked this unlucky personage. 
Lord Lytton, as soon as the rubber was over, 
left the table and did not resume the play. 


A singular accident happened once to 
Lord Lytton. The king of hearts had 
mysteriously disappeared, when it sud- 
denly emerged from his lordship’s sleeve. 
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“TI am glad,” said Lord Lytton, with a 
pleasant smile, “that I am playing with 
gentlemen who know me.” 

James Clay and Lord Henry Bentinck 
were the great players at the Portland, 
but each a them declared that the other 
knew nothing of the game. Serjeant Bal- 
lantine states that Lord Henry was such 
a rigid adherent to the rules of the game 
that even if cards were exposed under his 
very nose, his eyes might see them, but it 
altered not his play; and he goes on to 
reprobate the “idiotism and folly of his 
lordship.” Alas! one seldom enters a 
whist-room without hearing some Solon 
wailing over the idiotism and folly of his 
miserable partner. The serjeant used 
also to play at a Calais whist club, where 
the loss of a five-pound note occasioned 
a suspension of proceedings. There was 
nothing very extraordinary in that, for we 
know of a country club where the loss of 
half that sum led toa furious stampede 
= some degenerate disciples of Caven- 

ish. 

We will now proceed to consider some 
of Serjeant Ballantine’s experiences of a 
barrister’s life. The account of the trials 
of two celebrated medical poisoners is 
deeply interesting at the present time. 

In 1856 Lord Campbell presided at the 
central criminal court upon the trial of 
William Palmer for the murder of John 
Parsons Cook. 

Serjeant Ballantine writes : — 


The reputation of Lord Campbell for polite- 
ness was amusingly illustrated by a remark 
made by the crier of the Court. His lordship 
had said with great suavity of manner, “ Let 
the prisoner be accommodated with a chair.” 
“He means to hang him,” said the crier. 


The prosecution was conducted with 
marvellous ability by Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn. He had sat up night after night to 
study the medical aspect of the case, and 
the opposing doctors went down before 
him like ninepins. Yet it was no easy 
case. There was no poison found in the 
body of the victim. The theory of the 
doctors for the prosecution was that the 
poison used was strychnine, which left no 
trace in the body. There were, however, 
grave doubts about this. But it was the 
“riding that did it.” Serjeant Shee, sup- 
ported by Doctor Kenealy, was no match 
for Cockburn. If Serjeant Ballantine 
had defended the prisoner, the result 
might have been different, for we believe 
there was a Radical baker on the jury op- 
posed to capital punishment. 

But as Serjeant Ballantine writes : — 
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The strong good sense of Lord Campbell 
brushed away the merely scientific question ; 
showed that it was not material to discover by 
what poison the deed was effected ; dwelt with 
overwhelming force upon the facts, to which, 
as he explained, the medical evidence was 
merely subsidiary, and only used for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating that the appearances 
presented were consistent with the means sug- 
gested. 


Lord Campbell gave the prisoner no 
chance. Justice Maule said it was the 
only instance he knew of a judge sum- 
ming up for two days and not saying a 
single word in favor of the prisoner. 
Palmer was a practised poisoner. The 
sporting son of Sydney Smith, commonly 
called the Assassin, said Palmer could 
have given two stone to Cesar Borgia. 
He had poisoned his wife, he had poi- 
soned his brother, first insuring their 
lives heavily, and even when he poisoned 
his confederate Cook, he had another vic- 
tim in tow in the shape of a groom, for 
whom, described as a “country gentle- 
man,” he had sent up proposals of insur- 
ance. He had poisoned an unfortunate 
bagman whom he invited to his house. 
He even asked the late Mr. Padwick to 
come and partake of a turkey at Christ- 
mas, probably stuffed with great medical 
ingenuity; and many of the great turf 
financier’s friends and clients were very 
sorry he did not accept the invitation. 
It may be asked how it was possible for 
these crimes to be committed in a small 
country town without any suspicions aris- 
ing in the minds of the inhabitants. All 
we can say on this point is that a friend 
of ours went to Rugeley on business; 
staying at the inn there, he asked the 
waiter if his fellow-townsmen were not 
surprised to hear of the crimes which 
Palmer had committed; he received for 
answer, “Oh, no, sir, not at all. We all 
knew he was pisoning people.” And yet 
there are enthusiasts who believe in rural 
simplicity ! 

With regard to the other great poison- 
ing case recorded in these volumes, we 
do not see why the name of the accused 
person should have been withheld, as he 
_has been long since called to his account. 
In this case Serjeant Ballantine led for 
the prosecution, and he gives most curi- 
ous details respecting Dr. ——, which, as 
he truly says, are worthy of a romance. 
Dr. was convicted, but of course 
there was the usual chorus of disappro- 
bation from fanatics and fools, who knew 
nothing about the case. That upright 
judge who tried the case, Chief Baron 
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Pollock, never swerved in his belief of 
the prisoner’s guilt. 
There is a letter in the “ Life of Dick- 
ens ” on the chief baron’s conduct. 
Charles Dickens writes to Mr. Fors- 
ter:— 


I cannot easily tell you how much interested 
I am by what you tell me of our brave and ex- 
cellent friend. I have often had more than 
half a mind to write and thank that upright 
judge. I declare to Heaven that I believe 
such a service one of the greatest that a man 
of intellect and courage can render to society. 
Of course I have been driving the girls out of 
their wits here, by incessantly proclaiming that 
there wanted no medical evidence either way, 
and that the case was plain withoutit. Lastly, 
of course (though a merciful man — because a 
merciful man I mean) I would hang any home 
secretary, Whig, Tory, or Radical, who should 
step in between so black a scoundrel and the 
gallows, 


Sir George Cornewall Lewis stepped 
in, and the condemned criminal received 
a free pardon! 

In the recent Lamson case when the 
prisoner was convicted on the clearest 
evidence of a most foul and cruel murder, 
a wild howl for his release ensued. The 
home secretary was bombarded with affi- 
davits to prove the insanity of the poi- 
soner. These precious documents, which 
proved that there were a great many luna- 
tics at large, chiefly emanated from Amer- 
ica, and Bournemouth that paradise of 
curates and riding-masters, some of the 
good people there evidently not thinking 
it possible that a man could be a mur- 
derer who played such celestial strains 
on the church organ. The criminal had 
resided at Bournemouth, but it was fortue 
nately discovered that he had forged his 
testimonials, or he would have probably 
been elected to look after the medical 
comforts of the poor. He would most 
certainly have thinned the pauper popu- 
lation, and as he wanted an increase of 
practice he would perhaps have deprived 
that delightful health resort of some of its 
superfluous doctors. There was no doubt 
that this man was a reckless medical 
poisoner. 

At the time Serjeant Ballantine began 
his professional career, the lawyers still 
generally resided in the neighborhood of 
Russell and Bedford Squares, and we 
venture to assert that there was more 
good talk and good wine in that now de- 
serted region than in any other part of 
London. Tottenham Court Road was 
only passed over by the ambitious mem- 
bers of the profession. 
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Serjeant Ballantine gives his readers 
several sketches and anecdotes of legal 
dignitaries. 

He tells a story of Sir Charles Wether- 
ell that he escaped from the fury of the 
Bristol mob in a clean shirt and a pair of 
braces. Now Sir Charles in a momentary 
fit of weakness might have been induced 
to put on a clean shirt, but nobody could 
ever have persuaded him into braces. 
He was a most effective and violent 
speaker in the House of Commons, and 
owing to his exertions there was usually 
a wide gap in his habiliments. The 
speaker said the only lucid interval he 
had was between his waistcoat and 
breeches. Some lawyers went one morn- 
ing to his chambers for a consultation. 
They were ushered into a room, and after 
waiting a considerable time they rang the 
bell for the servant, and on his appear- 
ance asked when Sir Charles would be 
ready. “Oh, I think it will be very 
soon,” was the answer, “for he has just 
put his razor in his teapot.” 

Sir William Follet was of all lawyers 
the greatest favorite of the House of 
Commons. The wonderful charm of his 
unequalled voice contributed greatly to 
his success. Sir Alexander Cockburn 
made one great but rather theatrical 
speech on the Pacifico case, but he never 
Ca the ear of the House like Sir 

illiam Follet. Sir William killed him- 
self by overwork at a comparatively early 
age. Another great lawyer, Sir John 
Rolt, so popular in the profession, died in 
the same way. 

Sir Frederick Thesiger’s House of 
Commons reputation was not very great, 
but in #7si Prius trials he was wonderfully 
successful. 

Sergeant Ballantine writes of him: — 


He was very painstaking and industrious. 
His appearance was greatly in his favor; his 
manner was slightly artificial, and his jokes, of 
which he was fond, were somewhat labored. 


We have heard that the coolness be- 
tween Lords Chelmsford and Beaconsfield 
was partly attributable to one of these 
jokes. One of the best hits he ever made 
was at a dinner-party where there was a 
discussion about the Bishop of Durham’s 
conduct in giving a valuable preferment 
in the north to his son-in-law, Mr. Cheese, 
instead of the curate, whose long services 
in the town had made him popular. Lord 
Chelmsford took the bishop’s part, and 
said that nothing was more natural than 
that Cheese should come before Dessert. 

Sir Richard Bethell, afterwards Lord 





Westbury, had been most friendly to 
Serjeant Ballantine, and as the serjeant 
is a grateful man, it is natural he should 
give only praise. But there was nobody 
practising at the Chancery bar of whom 
so many good stories were told. Here 
are two of them. They were related to 
us by an eminent Chancery barrister. 


Once in a case before Sir Lancelot Shad- 
well, Mr. Wakefield demanded that judgment 
should be given in his favor, because Sir 
Lancelot had already given his decision in the 
similar case of Jones v. Webb. The vice- 
chancellor had no recollection on the point. 
Mr. Bethell, on the other side, was equal to 
the occasion. He got up and said, “I per- 
fectly recollect the case of Jones and Webb 
mentioned by my learned friend, but my learned 
friend, of course accidentally, omitted to men- 
tion that your Honor’s judgment was finally 
reversed on appeal in the House of Lords.” 
This was too much for the ingenious Mr, 
Wakefield, who, in his despair, was heard to 
mutter, “What a d—d lie, there never was 
such a case at all!” Mr. Bethell was, it may 
be supposed, a cool hand at election times. 
Once he attended a stormy meeting of his 
constituents at Aylesbury. He was terribly 
attacked for not having attended to the inter- 
ests of that virtuous borough. Mr. Bethell 
answered all the charges brought against him 
with his usual ingenuity; but one indignant 
elector got up and said, “ Mr. Bethell, you have 
answered everybody else, but you cannot an- 
swer me. I have written to you fifty letters, to 
not one of which have I received an answer.” 
“Really,” said the undaunted Chancery bar- 
rister, “if I had not the most unbounded con- 
fidence in the veracity of my honorable friend, 
I could not have believed such a dereliction of 
duty on the part of Her Majesty’s Post Office. 
Not one of those letters did I ever receive |” 


The serjeant writes about a visit to the 
Derby : — 


There were four of us, all men, in a barouche, 
and one of my friends had brought a butler in 
awhite neckcloth. A lot of roughs recognized 
me, and one of them shouted, “‘ There goes the 
Serjeant with his domestic chaplain.” We 
soon made the butler doff the garb that in- 
volved me in such a calumny. 


On another occasion the serjeant walked 
up St. James’s Street with a gentleman 
“jin the guise of a bishop.” The roughs 
were delighted with the “ domestic chap- 
lain,” but how puzzled must the club 
loungers have been at the sight of the 
shovel hat! They must have thought 
that they were suffering from ocular de- 
lusion, and that what they really saw was 
only Ginger Stubbs in his usual clerical 
costume, walking up to Tattersalis’ with 
the serjeant to hear the state of the odds. 
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Serjeant Ballantine writes : — 


I came out of the club one day and found 
Selwyn talking to a gentleman in the guise of 
a bishop; he introduced me to him. It was 
Lord Auckland, Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
Selwyn left him at the corner of Pall Mall, and 


his lordship and myself-walked together up St. | 


James’s Street, down Piccadilly, to Hyde Park 
Corner. Of course there were many respectful 
salutations to him, and several people we met 
recognized me; they must have felt a good 
deal of surprise at the company in which they 
saw me. He was very courtly and pleasing, 
but I could not forbear at parting to take off 
my hat and say, “My Lord, you have ruined 
my character.” He gave a good-humored 
smile, and expressed a hope that he had im- 
proved it. 


Lord Auckland had a keen sense of 
humor, and no doubt enjoyed the situa- 
tion as much as the serjeant. Was Ser- 
jeant Ballantine’s character improved by 
the contact? We really think it was, be- 
cause we have found a sentimental pas- 
sage in his book that fairly astonishes us. 
It might have been written after celestial 
talk with a “ gentleman in the guise of a 
bishop.” Mr. Matthew Arnold could not 
have framed a composition breathing 
more “sweetness and light.” 

The serjeant is on the Rhine at Basle. 


It was long before I could tear myself from 
the view of the mighty river. It was an au- 
tumn evening, and a moon nearly at its full 
was silvering the waters as they careered along, 
whilst small lights began to show themselves 
from the gabled buildings on the opposite 
side, and when I cast my eyes up the stream, 
the hills, but dimly seen, furnished the im- 
agination with a glorious promise of beauty 
and grandeur. I descend into the well-known 
salon, The table d’héte is over, and the tables 
are laid out for tea; everything looks fresh. 
Honey, the prominent feature of the tea-table, 
tempts to a beverage of which the innocence 
is in keeping with the purity of the scene... . 
The warm soft feeling of an early autumn 
evening, the moon upon the waters, the music 
of the stream—all these perchance, as new 
sensations as the words of a first love whis- 
pered in their presence, 


Can these be the utterances of Serjeant 
Ballantine? Why, they are the aspira- 
tions of aretired cherub. After reading 
this, we should not be surprised to see 
the serjeant walking on the sunny side of 
Pall Mall engaged in heavenly conversa- 
tion with Lords Cairns and Selborne. 

As the dining season has now begun, 
we give another extract, denouncing a 
horrid custom now extensively prevailing, 
but which we hope will be put an end to 
when such a well-known gourmet as Ser- 
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jeant Ballantine gives such a strong opin- 
ion on the subject. 


Menus had not been heard of, and a dinner 
@ /a Russe had not travelled from the North. 
Paterfamilias presided over the food, and a 
perspiring carver did not dig lumps of meat 
from the joint and hand them with half cold 
gravy to the guests. It is a great mistake of 
dinner-givers in modern style to have joints at 
all: they are invariably carved in the most 
sickening fashion, and, from the appearance 
presented by the parts that reach the guests, 
might belong to any animal ever created. 


This picture is not at all overcharged. 
The perspiring butler only ceases from 
his toil to rush about shoving lumps of 
ice, which may turn into diluted sewage, 
into champagne glasses, an abominable 
custom, as wine ought only to be cooled 
from the outside. Let us reform all this. 
Away with the perspiring one, let him be 
put in a refrigerator for his crimes, and 
allow us for the future to enjoy a charm- 
ing dinner @ /a Ballantine. 

Charles Dickens once said that the only 
objection to a rolley-poley was that it re- 
quired such a courageous amount of jam. 
Well, the objection to reviewing these 
reminiscences is that it requires a most 
courageous supply of ink. There are 
many other portions of the book that we 
should like to dilate upon, but our space 
is limited, and we must now conclude, 
sincerely thanking Serjeant Ballantine for 
the pleasure he has afforded us. The 
tone of the book is so good-natured that 
it ought to disarm criticism. Serjeant 
Ballantine has set a good example to 
others. He has not depreciated his rivals, 
or blackened those with whom he sat at 
meat. And if the serjeant again takes up 
his pen to unfold some more experiences, 
we only hope that we shall be here to 
read. 


From The Spectator. 
THE APPARENT JINGOISM OF ANTS. 


SIR JoHN LuBsBock has told most of 
us almost all we know about ants, and yet 
in the very amusing book on “ Ants, 
Bees, and Wasps,” * which he has just 
published, he certainly suggests a good 
many more questions about them than he 
answers. We suppose that the same 
might be said of all the best books on 


* Ants, Bees, and Wasps. A Record of Observation 
on the Habits of the Social Hymenoptera. By Sir 
John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 
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man, and certainly we make the remark 
in no spirit of disparagement to the very 
entertaining accounts of the social organ- 
ization of ants which Sir John gives us. 
But as he is inclined to claim for ants the 
next place in the scale of intelligence to 
human beings, and appears to consider it 
one of the grounds of that claim that, like 
_ human beings, they have introduced a 
system of slavery, and have found it inju- 
rious to their own energy and self-respect, 
we wish he had given some attention to 
the question why ants alone, of all crea- 
tures in the world, appear to possess this 
strange instinct for robbing the young of 
other species of their own race, and 
bringing them up to assist in the work 
and organization of their community. It 
is quite clear that if the workers thus in- 
troduced from outside had the smallest 
revolutionary disposition, they could often 
mutiny with success against the original 
dynasty, and.make the nest their own. 
In some cases, the queen and her rela- 
tions are so absolutely dependent on their 
imported labor, — the coolies, as we may 
call them, which the rulers introduce in 
their infancy — that without the ministra- 
tions of these aliens they could not even 
eat the food within their reach; having 
lost— alone amongst animals, says Sir 
John, unless it be a few ant-loving beetles 
—the instinct of feeding themselves. 
But besides the power of letting the 
queens and their relatives perish of hun- 
ger, if they chose to exert it, there seems 
to be no reason why the so-called slave 
races should not so feed some of the 
grubs they capture as to turn them into 
rival queens, if at least the assumption 
be true, as Sir John seems to believe, that 
the whole difference between a queen and 
an ordinary worker depends on a differ- 
ence of food and treatment in early life. 
If that be so, there seems no reason in 
the world why, if they wished it, the bor- 
rowed workers who manage the nest, 
might not so treat some of the larve of 
their own race plundered from unenslaved 
nests, as to produce a queen of their own 
race, whose standard they might then 
raise against that of the former queen or 

ueens of the nest, and so revolutionize 
the State, and turn the alien dynasty out 
of it. We find it difficult to understand 
why, among creatures which are advanced 
enough to choose the unfortunate alterna- 
tive of extending their operations by 
coolie labor, there should be no evidence 
of the wish to turn the tables on the 
slave-makers, — a course which would ap- 
parently be so very much easier than the 
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planning of those raids in which the ser- 
vitors are first captured. Invading the 
nests of other tribes, in order to carry off 
the grubs of workers for industrial use, is 
so very aggressive and original a bit of 
strategy, that in comparison with it, the 
revolutionary rising which might reclaim 
the nest for those who do the labor, would 
seem natural and almost a matter of 
course. And yet we never hear of any- 
thing of the sort. Why are there no ser- 
vile wars, to balance and avenge the 
slave-making expeditions? Why, espe- 
cially when everything is in the hands of 
the kidnapped workers, as it certainly is 
in the ease of most of the “ slave-mak- 
ing” tribes, — Polyergus rufescens, for 
instance, or still more, Strongylognathus, 
and most of all, Anergates, — do we hear 
of no fall of those feeble dynasties which 
do not so much hold the sceptre, as have 
it held up for them by their industrious 
servitors, and then of the restoration of 
the crown to the race which really works 
and rules? Why are these /fainéant 
queens not only tolerated, but apparently 
maintained by those who might upset 
them in a moment? Where military des- 
potisms seem so common, and aggres- 
sive wars so much a matter of course, why 
are mutinies unheard of, and democratic 
upheavals unknown? We could very 
well understand the plea that there is no 
sufficient intelligence amongst ants to re- 
sent the condition of slavery, if that plea 
were but compatible with the obvious 
fact that there is sufficient intelligence 
amongst ants to desire kidnapping expe- 
ditions; but why, if there be intelligence 
enough for the offensive movement which 
disturbs the equilibrium, should there not 
be intelligence enough for the resistance 
and reactionary movement which restores 
it? Surely the desire for the command 
of mere labor, —if that were the motive, 
—is a more artificiai, and, so to say, elab- 
orate state of mind, than the desire for 
homogeneity of race? Surely it is easier 
to imagine even a creature of dull in- 
stincts expelling the alien rulers from its 
home, than it is to imagine a creature of 
the same sort of instincts planning a raid 
for the purpose of introducing a colony of 
young strangers? And the remarkable 
thing is that if Sir John Lubbock has 
proved anything by his experiments, it is 
that most races of ants feel much more 
jealousy of the presence of any sort of 
stranger, than they feel desire for the 
liberation or recovery of their friends. 
Only, as this never seems to apply to the 
coolies imported in their rudimentary 
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state for the very purpose of working the 
organization of the nest, so also, — which 
is much odder, —it never seems to be 
applied by these coolies to the mistresses 
whom they serve. Indeed, quite the con- 
trary, for it is clear that many of the 
military expeditions planned by the impo- 
tent dynasty, for instance, of the Strongy- 
lognathus ant, would never have even a 
chance of success, but for the military 
exploits of the slaves who aid their raids. 
Instead of turning on their mistresses in 
their need, these workers of another race 
help them as loyally in the new aggres- 
sions made for the sake of carrying off 
more slaves, as they doin the work and 
organization of the nest itself. And this 
seems to show that Sir John Lubbock is 
wrong when he guesses (p. 106) that the 
indifference displayed by the ants of a 
nest of Polyergus rufescens to the neigh- 
borhood of two strange ants, a neighbor- 
hood which other nests of ants had 
strongly resented, might be explained by 
supposing that “the warlike spirit of 
these ants was broken by slavery.” If 
the much degenerated Strongylognathus 
ant (as Sir John deems it) is cordially as- 
sisted by its slaves in military expeditions, 
it cam hardly be that a much less degener- 
ate type has lost its warlike spirit through 
the demoralizing influence of slavery. 
The slaves —if slaves they be — appear 
to be just as closely identified with the 
military instincts of their mistresses, as 
they are with the civil organization of 
their kingdom. Slavery, or the actual 
condition of these alien servitors, what- 
ever it may really be, does not appear 
to diminish the fighting instinct, at all 
events in the slaves, but only to engage it 
entirely on the part of the nest in which 
they first make their entrance from the 
chrysalis state into active life; and to us 
the wonder is why, though there is no in- 
herited instinct in favor of having only 
ants of the same race in the same nest, 
there should be so strong an inheritance 
of instinct in favor of what we may 
call the Jingoism of ants,—in other 
words, marauding expeditions tending to 
strengthen the population of the nest from 
which those expeditions proceed. Is, 
then, Jingoism more deeply rooted in the 
insect world than even the patriotism of 
race? 

Apparently so, if it be Jingoism, or 
anything analogous to Jingoism, which 
prompts these forays for larve and pupe. 
But, considering that there is nothing 
like the desire for mere conquest visible 
in these expeditions, considering that the 





invading ants never seem to take posses- 
sion of the ant-hill they invade, but only 
to rob it of its larve and pupe, consider- 
ing again, that the moment the defending 
force retires, the invaders never seem, 
according to Sir John Lubbock’s account, 
to press their enemies, but devote them- 
selves at once to the carrying-off of the 
infant ants, —it seems very doubtful 
whether the real object to which this ag- 
gressive instinct tendsis the gain of force 
to the nest, so much as the gain of new 
subjects for the maternal care of workers 
who find themselves insufficiently pro- 
vided with satisfaction for their nursing 
instincts. The working ants being all 
females and laying very few eggs them- 
selves, probably find that the queens of 
their nest do not provide them with sub- 
jects sufficient for the exercise of their 
maternal instincts, and after building 
roomy apartments for the reception of a 
much larger number of larve and pupz 
than they have to attend to, they ask per- 
haps to be led out to battle, that they may 
provide themselves with a sufficient num- 
ber of orphans on which to exercise their 
maternal feelings. The reason we sup- 
pose this to be the object of the instinct, 
rather than any ambitious motive for the 
mere enlargement of the power of the 
nest, is this, —that the firs¢ result of 
these raids must be, zof¢ to provide the 
nest with new force, but, on the contrary, 
with new burdens. A very much greater 
amount of labor must be required from 
the old workers after the raid than before, 
since none of the new acquisitions, not 
even the most advanced pupa, can be in 
a condition to do anything for themselves 
for some time after their capture, so that 
for many days after the expedition, the 
nest of aggressors must be very much 
weaker for purposes of war, as well as 
much harder worked in relation to ordi- 
nary duties, than it was before. Now, it 
is obvious that the instinct immediately 
gratified is far more likely to be the dis- 
turbing instinct which causes these raids, 
than any instinct which can be gratified 
only ultimately, and after a considerable 
period of abeyance. And, therefore, we 
are disposed to believe that it is the inad- 
equately satisfied maternalinstincts of the 
workers, which really lead to these un- 
principled raids.on the offspring of other 
nests. The Romans made raids on the 
Sabines to obtain wives, but the Formica 
sanguinet makes raids on the Formica 
fusca to obtain not wives, but children, to 
nurse and feed and care for. It is, we 
suspect, a sort of aggressive pedagogy — 
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a passion for the extension of formican 
Kindergarten — which leads the ants into 
these unscrupulous raids to carry off the 
children of their enemies. The food is 
prepared, the nurseries are prepared, but 
where are the children? That is the con- 
dition of things, as we imagine, which 
leads the ants into their aggressive wars. 

Sir John Lubbock may, perhaps, sug- 
gest that this explanation hardly consists 
with the displeasure with which a repub- 
lic of ants in which there is no queen 
often meet a queen who is offered them. 
He has shown that though he can gain 
the crown for a queen by offering her to 
a few disunited ants, and then gradually 
increasing the number of her subjects, he 
cannot introduce a queen into a nest 
which has long been organized without 
any queen, except at the peril of her life. 
And yet as a queen would promise a lib- 
eral progeny to the nest where at present 
there are but few young ones, — and they 
not workers, but only males, which are 
very short-lived,—it would seem that 
there cannot be so ardent a desire for off- 
spring as our explanation of the motives 
of raids on other ant-hills suggests. But 
then it must be remembered that the pos- 
session of a queen, though it may prom- 
ise children for the future, does not at 
once gratify the instinct which the posses- 
sion of larve and pupze would at once 
gratify; and again, that it is not all ants’ 
nests which do organize these raids for 
grubs and chrysales, nor is it at all periods 
that even the aggressive species of ants 
will start such expeditions. Therefore, it 
is quite conceivable that even though the 
conservatism of ants — especially of ants 
in confinement, where there is no unlim- 
ited space at their disposal — induces 
them to attack a stranger queen, yet when 
they are positively feeling the need of 
more maternal work to do, that need may 
well be sufficient to drive them into ag- 
gressive war. 

As to the further question, why the 
working ants do not produce queens of 
their own race out of the captured larve 
of their own race, instead of keeping the 
nest under the queens of a different race, 
we can only suggest that the patriotism 
of ants is probably local, and not one o 
pedigree, —that it consists in loyalty to 
the nest and the habits of the nest, loyalty 
to the father-/and, not in loyalty to any 
race atall. In all probability, if the alien 
workers of a nest are capable of any feel- 
ing in the matter, they do not regard 
themselves as in any sense slaves, but 
rather as imported managers, with much 


more organizing power than their queen 
or queens, whom they only condescend to 
help by their artistic industry, on condi- 
tion that she supplies them with enough 
objects for their care. Sir John Lubbock 
suggests in one place that the slaves 
should rather be called auxiliaries than 
slaves, and this, we strongly suspect, is 
the key tothe matter. The working ants, 
even when they are of another race from 
the queen, have never, we must remem- 
ber, known any independent life in a nest 
of their own; and all their instincts are 
no less gratified, perhaps even more com- 
pletely gratified, in a nest where they are 
much superior in ability to the nominal 
dynasty, than they would be in their own 
original nest. The working ant, we 


should suspect, cares remarkably little 
who produces the children, provided she 
has the care of them, provided she super- 
intends the whole organization of the 
kingdom which the mother ant is incom- 
petent to superintend for herself. 


From The Saturday Review. 
SALADIN IN CAIRO, 


THE modern traveller, approaching 
Cairo in the short twilight of a winter 
evening, first catches sight of the citadel, 
the dome of its great mosque still perhaps 
pink with the last rays of sunset. But 
the darkness and fuss of the railway sta- 
tion, the rough road over which he drives 
to his hotel, the sparse distribution of gas- 
lamps, do not allow his first impressions 
to take any distinct form; and it is not 
until, on the following day, he has pene- 
trated to the old parts of the city that he 
has anything to remind him that he is in 
the capital of Saladin. When, some sev- 
en centuries ago, Saladin himself first 
came to Cairo, he approached it by one 
of the northern gates, and the newly-built 
mosque of the mad khalif Hakeem was 
perhaps the most imposing building he 
saw. The citadel was still unbuilt, al- 
though the rock on which it stands domi- 
nated the city. To the eye of a born 
soldier there was evidently something 
amiss here. One of his first cares was to 
fortify the commanding eminence. A 
soldier nearly as great perceived that 
Saladin’s citadel was itself commanded 
by astill morelofty rock ; and a little fort, 
built by Mohammed Ali on the Mokattem 
Hill, and armed with cannon, superseded 
all the elaborate system of wall and tower, 





scarp and counterscarp, tunnel and gal- 
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lery, which had made Saladin’s fort al- 
most impregnable in his day ard long 
after. Many of the old features still re- 
main untouched, though to build his great 
mosque Mohammed Ali destroyed the 
Hall of Columns which was the chief 
chamber of Saladin’s palace in his castle. 
The Mosque of Nasr is a barrack, and the 
defences on the city side are new and 
armed with cannon; but the deep well — 
Joseph’s Well, as the dragomans call it — 
the very Gothic-looking round towers, the 
vaulted gateways, and the machicolated 
battlements show that a hundred years 
after William the Conqueror built the 
Tower of London, and a hundred years 
before Edward I. built Conway, the most 
picturesque features of our pointed style 
were well known in the East. Recent 
researches, indeed, would rob us even of 
the credit of inventing that most charac- 
teristic of our Western medizval institu- 
tions, the coat-of-arms. Mr. Edward 
Rogers, of Cairo, in the course of last 
season read a paper before the local 
antiquarian society in which he enumer- 
ated the chief heraldic devices of the 
Ayoobite and Mameluke sultans of Egypt. 
When in future we read the crusading 
novels of Scott, we must transfer the 
shields he blazons from the Christian 
knights to their opponents. The impe- 
rial eagle was carved on the walls of his 
citadel by Saladin long before it was 
assumed by the German kaisers. A lion, 
as like as possible to the lion which 
Richard I, put on his great seal, is carved 
on either side of the entrance of an old gar- 
den attached to the palace of Al Muizz, 
and Mr. Rogers assigns it toa Mameluke 
king. The — shape of Richard’s shield 
— long, pointed, and rounded at the top 
— is that of the stone shields carved over 
the north-eastern gate of Cairo, which was 
built by Jauhar, when he brought the kha- 
lif from Cairoan. 

Saladin’s career needs no help from 
fiction to make it romantic. Himself the 
son of Ayyub, or Eyoob, a Kurdish chief, 
he early became attached to the service of 
his uncle Asad, usually called Shirkuh, 
who commanded the army of Nooreddin, 
king of Aleppo, a strong upholder of the 
Abbasside khalifs. Salah-ad-Deen Yus- 
suf, the son of Eyoob, was still very 
young when two viziers of Egypt, the 
ministers of the Fatimite khalif, residing 
at Cairo, quarrelled, and one of them suc- 
ceeded in banishing the other. The ex- 
iled Shawer betook himself and his tale 
of woe to Aleppo, and Nooreddin offered 
him the help of Shirkuh and his Kurds to 
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regain his power. But Shawer soon quar- 
relled with the wild mercenaries, and 
made an unholy alliance against them with 
Amaury, or Amalrich, the Crusader king 
of Jerusalem. Shirkuh, with the help of 
his nephew, defeated them both; and tak- 
ing Cairo, promptly put the perfidious 
Shawer to death, and annexed Egypt to 
the possessions of his master Nooreddin. 
The Fatimite khalif, a mere puppet, con- 
ferred on hima robe of honor, and gave 
him the title of Malik al Mansoor or Vic- 
torious King. He was thus in a strange 
position, serving not one or two, but three 
masters — namely, Nooreddin of Aleppo 
and both the rival khalifs. His servitude 
sat lightly upon him, however, and on his 
nephew, and did not hinder them from 
establishing their power in Egypt without 
much reference to any will but their own, 
and with, probably, little time to make a 
choice between the Shia and Sunnee doc- 
trines, or the Abbasside and Fatimite 
khalifs. The central fact in Saladin’s life 
seems to have been the high average 
mortality of his opponents, and indeed of 
all who stood in the way of his advance- 
ment. They always died when they ought 
to die, just as people do in novels. Yet, 
with a very few exceptions, which go to 
prove the rule, he did not murder his 
rivals, or, if he did, managed to conceal 
the crime so adroitly that his reputation 
escaped unhurt. Shawer’s death was the 
almost natural consequence of his mani- 
fold treacheries. But Shirkuh only lived 
long enough to secure his nephew a firm 
hold upon Egypt, and the title of Malik al 
Nasr — which means nearly the same as 
Malik al Mansoor—from the Fatimite 
khalif in his palace or state prison. Noo- 
reddin sent word to Saladin from Aleppo 
that he must not receive these favors from 
a heretic, and ordered him to proclaim 
the orthodox Sunnite khalif. Saladin 
desired the preachers in the Cairene 
mosques to omit the name of the Fatimite 
khalif from their prayers, and to replace 
it with that of the Sunnite commander of 
the faithful. They obeyed, and Al Aadad, 
buried in the recesses of his palace, knew 
nothing about it. What he might have 
said, and what believers in his sanctity 
might have done, we know not, because 
of course he died just at the proper con- 
juncture. Saladin’s life after this was 
one of uninterrupted prosperity. Noored- 
din died just when he might have become 
troublesome; so did Nooreddin’s little 
boy; but here, it is to be feared, Saladin 
did not wait for the interference of Provi- 
dence. King of Egypt, and of Syria all 
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but Palestine, Saladin turned his atten- 
tion next to the Crusaders and their little 
kingdom, for which see “ The Talisman” 
passim, and taught them chivalrous be- 
havior and heraldry. After the fatal field 
of Hattin Jerusalem itself fell into his 
hands. This was the culminating point 
in his life; and he died himself in 1193, 
having exercised undisputed power for 
five years. His family quarrelled among 
themselves; his own descendants were 
dethroned, and those of his brother form 
the Eyoobite dynasty of Egyptian sov- 
ereigns which reigned with varying for- 
tunes for eighty years, one of the last 
being another Saleh, whose army, when 
he himself was dying or dead, took St. 
Louis prisoner at Damietta. 

There must have been something very 
powerful in the individuality of Saladin. 
He and Mohammed Ali are the tworulers 
of Egypt of whom the people most often 
speak, and to whom they habitually at- 
tribute all great public works. Even the 
magnificent system of inland irrigation in 
upper Egypt, which is perhaps five thou- 
sand years old, is called the Bahr Yussuf, 
Saladin’s river. The long line of the 
aqueduct which forms so prominent a 
feature in the view from the citadel of 
Cairo is ascribed to him. Above all, they 
thank him for the orthodoxy which since 
his time has prevailed in Egypt. The 
Shia heresy exists only among the Per- 
sian schismatics who come to Cairo on 
business, and perform strange and bar- 
barous ceremonies annually in honor of 
Hassan and Husseyn. Among other 
great works thus assigned to Saladin are 
the old city gates; but Mr. Kay, whose 
paper on the subject we have already had 
occasion to quote from more than once, 
has lately been at the trouble of decipher- 
ing the inscriptions in the old Cufic char- 
acter which remain upon them. Cufic 
stands to Arabic much as _ Dlack-letter 
stands to modern type, but it is very diffi- 
cult to translate on account of the absence 
of diacritical points. Yet Mr. Kay has 
made them out, and made out, moreover, 
that they record the building of the gates 
by Badr al Jamali in 1087, But the 
strangest thing is to find that on the great 
north-eastern gate, the Bab en Nasr, the 
Shia confession of faith is still inscribed, 
having probably been suffered to remain 
unmolested by Saladin and his orthodox 
successors, owing to the difficulty of de- 
cipherment. This confession consists of 
a declaration that Ali is the exclusive 
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waly, or favorite of Allah; and a sacred 
formula, which the orthodox only use for 
Mohammed, is applied to the usurping 
race of the Fatimites. Though it is evi- 
dent, therefore, that Saladin did not build 
these ancient gates, which are in fact the 
gates of the palace of Al Muizz and his 
successors in the khalifate, he did build 
the great wall which is still in places to 
he seen, often covered by modern houses, 
or heaped-up rubbish, and which took in 
all the suburbs that had grown round the 
palace and its mosques. They were com- 
menced in 1170, while Egypt was still 
under the nominal rule of the last Fatimite 
khalif, Ali Aadad. The work was carried 
on after the khalif’s death by Saladin’s 
minister, who placed the present citadel 
in its commanding situation, and com- 
pleted much of what we still see. The 
eastern walls of the city were prolonged 
southward, so as to connect the quarter 
round the palace with the citadel, and so 
we have the southern gate, the Bab Zu- 
waylah, in the middle of the town. The 
true gate in this direction is that which 
opens on the ruins of ‘Old Cairo,” and is 


Zeynab,” a granddaughter of Mohammed, 
who is said to be buried in a neighboring 
mosque. The name is still common 
among Egyptian women, who little know 
that, in commemorating their patron saint, 
they also commemorate a queen of Egypt. 
From this point the walls were to have 
been continued in such a way as to in- 
clude the ancient city, but the design was 
frustrated by the death of its great author. 
The walls are best seen at the north-east- 
ern corner, where a bastion or tower of 
very curious construction still stands. 
The traveller who prefers ancient Egyp- 
tian to Arab art examines every stone for 
hieroglyphics. These walls and the cita- 
del and many another building of Cairo 
were in part constructed of the materials 
which had accumulated on the site of 
Memphis. It was easier to pull down 
buildings which had convenient canals 
close by, and whose stones could be 
floated across during the inundation, than 
to quarry in the rocky hill on the land- 
ward side; and the wonder is not that the 
pyramids are so greatly dilapidated, as 
that any of them remain. Yet on the in- 
ner face of the Bab en Nasr itself, high up 
over the archway, a sharp eye can detect 
hieroglyphs of the most ancient character, 
and part of a frieze of figures carved :n 





the style of the pyramid-builders. 
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From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
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“ By the way, would you like to begin 
work at the atelier this morning? All 
right! But stop a moment. I must just 
run up-stairs and get my paint-box and 
carton. You shall see my room present- 
ly.” In a moment we are together in the 
Rue Batignolles; past the mairie, we 
plunge by a side street into a wilderness 
of lanes, but soon find breathing-space 
again in a large avenue; crossing this we 
enter an zwzpasse (Quartier Montmartre), at 
the end of which are stables and studios! 
Here we are; and, pushing a plank door, 
we are confronted by another plank door, 
innocent of paint, but decorated with the 
thumbings of years, and “Entrez” 
scrawled on it in rude black letters. I 
am rather late this morning — eight 
o’clock — work has already begun, and 
as I come in view of the smoke-encircled 
crowd a shout of “Vous étes bien en 
retard ce matin,” in a remonstrating tone, 
stifles my “ Bon jour, messieurs.” “Un 
nouveau!” “Un nouveau!” “Entrez, 
monsieur!” “ Entrez donc!” “Entrez!” 
yells insinuatingly the crowd as my friend 
Is seen coming behind me. I find my 
easel and prepare for work, while the 


nouveau gazes somewhat. wildly about 


him. On the throne, unembarrassed by 
any drapery, is posed a young Italian girl, 
and in a large semicircle about her are 
assembled at work some forty or fifty 
students of all sizes, nations, kindreds, 
and tongues. Near the model the work- 
ers are almost on the floor, while those at 
some distance are perched on high stools, 
higher and harder than those of their rel- 
atives in the business world. Itisa large 
room, square, and lighted by a huge side 
window; the walls are painted a dirty 
brown, and are covered in large patches 
with the scrapings from the pallets of the 
past and present generations. Some 
drawings and paintings, too — other her- 
itages of the years — spot the walls. 
And just now enormous Egyptian bulls 
and sphinxes’ heads in cardboard appear 
high up, relics of the féte a Pégvptienne. 
The shouts have settled down into the 
ordinary hum of conversation, broken by 
Snatches of songs at. intervals, and the 
nouveau has found a place and begun a 
study. He is not, however, long to re- 
main in obscurity. Despite the heat of 
the room, which oppresses us all, the 
model shivers. ‘ Mademoiselle a froid,” 
“Au feu! nouveau,,au feu!” louder and 
louder shout the tobacco-smoking, blouse- 
becovered, shaggy pallet-holders ; and be- 
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fore I have time to explain to the nouveau 
that it is his duty to keep the fire up, the 
shout grows into a yell, and the yell into 
a roar: “Au feu!’? The stove, whose 
grimy pipe meanders up to the high 
rafters, glows afresh under our hands, 
and the offended dignity of the multitude 
is pacified. We seek ourseats and begin 
work again, but are interrupted by “ Chan- 
tez, nouveau!” “ Chantez donc!” on all 
sides. This appeal commences in a 
kindly, encouraging tone, but remaining 
unanswered, the sputtering fire of voices 
assumes a hurt tone, then a complaining 
one, then, waxing more tumultuous and 
indignant, it dies away for a time, only to 
recommence in an angrier strain, until 
the yells, groans, whistles, and knockings 
urge the bashful zouveau to desperation, 
and one hears a faint tuneless gasp emerge 
from his throat. Heaven only knows 
what he is trying to sing! But he is not 
to escape thus easily. “A la tribune!” 
screams the roaring crowd. The poor 
mortal is forced to stand up beside the 
model on the platform, and in the awful 
silence which succeeds the outburst he 
begins again his song. Does he know 
what he is singing? I don’t! And as his 
spavined voice dies into a wail, “ Assez!” 
“ Assez!” on all sides tells him that this 
part Of his initiation is over. It now only 
remains for him to pay the punch, uz 
pourboire. This is twenty francs. The 
student delegated to demand the drink- 
money from the zouveau advances most 
politely, and in the choicest of words and 
the most honeyed of accents requests the 
honor of being allowed to drink his health. 
On receiving the coin he goes to the plat- 
form, then, in a most solemn way, lets the 
money drop on the floor, that the genuine 
ring may be heard by all. “Punch!” 
“ Absinthe!” A show of hands tells that 
punch is vofé, and two or three biouses 
rush wildly out to order the drink. A 
quarter of an hour after they return, smil- 
ing, amid general applause, bringing the 
drinks with them; that is to say, a couple 
of stout, becapped barmaids with trays 
and glasses appear in their wake. The 
glasses and drinks are deposited on the 
platform around the model, who does not 
seem the least concerned, and the mixing 
of the punch begins under the supervision 
of one of the auciens, who is evidently 
well versed in these matters. Shouts now 
give way to chuckles, smackings of lips, 
and other demonstrations of joyous antic- 
ipation. 

Presently one hears, “ C’est l’heure,” 
“Cest Pheure!” This means that it is 
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time for the model to rest. All rise and 
make for the platform, where the punch 
is blazing. The model keeps her position 
of vantage, and is very ready to take her 
share of the drinks, cakes, and cigarettes. 
She looks a very bacchante as she appears 
above the encircling crowd of students, 
glass in hand and cigarette in mouth, 
clinking glasses and exchanging @ votre 
santé with her friends. Presently there 
are only the empty punch-bowl and fe- 
versed glasses on the liquor-bedabbled 
throne; the model is sitting again, smil- 
ing, while the French, the Russians, the 
Poles, Egyptians, Austrians, Americans, 
and English sing, smoke, chaff, yell, 
scream, and work with renewed vigor. 
We have “God save the Queen,” in 
chorus — a prime favorite this; then 
“Yankee Doodle” and the “ Marseil- 
laise.” Amid this uproar a knocking is 
heard at the door. “ Entrez donc, cochon 
—entrez!” and amid a storm of missiles 
a troop of girl models double round the 
door. ‘Entrez, mesdemoiselles,” and 
missiles cease. The models are come to 
ask for sittings, and they wait in the 
corner, chatting and nodding to acquaint- 
ances. Presently one or two men models 
come in —this is Monday, and the princi- 
pal day for making engagements. After 
a while the models go through a number 
of poses on the platform, the sitting model 
resigning for the moment. Here is a girl 
nouvelle, and she only knows one pose; 
she is a little shy, too, when she faces the 





crowd of critical faces, but she gets 
through very well. Blondes and bru- 
nettes, they pose their most telling poses. 
Some have ugly faces but good exsem- 
bles, and often the pretty-faced ones are 
lacking in other qualities. They haye all 
finished, and now while they are dressing 
come the men. A huge-limbed nigger 
takes the pose of Hercules with the ap- 
ples; then a model who has sat for Christ 
comes. He has pesed for the cross, and 
gives us the position and the look of 
agony. Itis really well acted; he can do 
the dead Christ too; and he finishes up 
with the attitude of Christ in Raphael’s 
cartoon of “ Feed my Sheep.” Now all 
the models go outside while a vote is 
taken as to their engagement. A blouse 
stands up. “Qui est-ce qui veut? Qui 
est-ce qui ne veut pas?” and so in turns 
they are voted upon. Those who are 
votés wait to settle the time of their sit- 
tings, while the others depart, often with 
rather a savage look on their faces. At 
twelve o’clock all the students go. There 
is another model in the afternoon, and 
during the winter still another in the 
evening (each model sitting a week); but 
few students, if any, work more than 
twice aday. At night a large lamp with 
reflectors throws a stream of light on to 
the model, the easels being lighted by 
smallerlamps. At ten o’clock all is quiet, 
the only sound being that of Pére Henri’s 
broom as it sweeps away the relics of the 
day by the light of a small lantern. 





THE ELEPHANT IN CEYLON. — At a meet- 
ing of the Leeds Naturalists’ Club, the presi- 
dent (Mr. B. Holgate, F.G.S.) related some 
curious particulars which had been furnished 
to him by the Rev. R. Collins, of St. Silas’s 
Church, Hunslet, who has spent twenty-five 
years in India and Ceylon. Mr. Collins states 
that elephants are not now allowed to be shot 
as they once were, but are permitted to wander 
at will in the forests belonging to the govern- 
ment. They live to the age of about one hun- 
dred and thirty years, and “come of age” at 
forty. There are three sizes of them in the 
same herds, and when they are young the size 
that they will attain is pretty nearly known by 
the number of their toes, Those which grow 
to the largest size have eighteen toes, five on 
each of the two fore feet, and four on each of 
the hind ones. ‘Those which grow to a medium 
size have seventeen toes, five on each of the 
fore-feet, as before, and four on one hind-foot, 
and three on the other, The least size of ele- 





phant has sixteen toes, five on each fore-foot, 
and three on each hind-foot. No Singhalese 
elephant has a fewer number than sixteen toes. 
The mahout, or elephant-driver, rules his ele- 
phant by means of an iron hook, with which 
he touches a most sensitive part behind the 
ear, which causes the most unruly elephant to 
become submissive. When Mr. Collins was 
in Kandy, an elephant which had killed its 
keeper, and which had been shot in the head 
before it could be captured, had to undergo 
the operation of having the bullet extracted, 
which was performed by the native doctors, the 
elephant lying quietly down while the mahout 
kept his hook on this sensitive part. The ecle- 
phant-drivers are a drunken set of men, and 
sometimes, while drunk, will treat their charge 
unmercifully, and the elephant itself is an ani- 
mal which bears grudges—the result being 
that nearly all elephant-keepers are sooner or 
later killed by their elephants. 
Leeds Mercury. 
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